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With All 
the 
Features 
of a 
Custom- 


Made 


Foundation! 


with the detachable brassiere 


9.00 


others 7.50—10.00—12.50 


Artist Model 


broken lines of a one-piece garment plus the ad- 


with the smooth, sleek, un- 


vantages of a separate girdle and bra. And be you 
slim or small or short or tall, there’s an Artist 
Model designed for your figure—get a few extra 
bras, and change the style of your foundation gar- 
ment as often as you change the mood of your 
costume. Brassieres have four tiny invisible tabs 


and buttons. 
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Almost Unheard 
of for Wear! 
Exclusive at 

Castner's 


124 


3 Pairs, 3.59 


Exquisitely 
Sheer YET 
Extremely Sturdy 


Merville 5l’s 


The answer to all who say: “I can’t afford sheer 
stockings—yet, I can’t afford to do without them.” 
\n extremely sheer-looking stocking with a secret 
twist that gives a snag-resistant surface—and 
makes them much sheerer, stronger than ordinary 
stockings. 


2-THREAD “tockings to be worn for great occa- 


sions. Very sheer, very beautiful. 


3-THREAD (er more strength than a 2-thread. 


For afternoon and daytime. 


1-THREAD (er all around wear. With much 


strength knitted into it. 
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Perfect for Summer! 


Castner's Famous 





Sheer Chiffon 


CostumeSuil MorwillShoors Twin Prinh 


14.95 


Dress with Linen Coat 


A suit so complete that we predict 
that it will be a huge summer suc- 
cess! Comes in luggage tan and 
beige; blue and beige; wine and 
beige. Sizes 12 to 20. 


6.95 


One giance tells you why Merville 
sheers are Nashville’s most popular 
dress; they’re remarkable values. 
Sheer prints, sheer pastels, sheer 
jacket dresses, navy and _ black 
sheers. Sizes 12 to 20 and half sizes. 


CASTNER’S SECOND FLOOR 


14.95 


A romantic sheer dress and jacket 
in matching chiffon print, that 
would be thoroughly appropriate 
for any occasion. In luggage tan, 
blue, navy, aqua. Sizes 12 to 20. 
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Nearly everyone likes to chew Gum 


It’s a Wholesome, 
Healthy, Natural Pleasure 


When you enjoy chewing gum you quite 
unconsciously benefit your teeth and gums 
with natural exercise and massage. Chew- 
ing gum daily keeps your teeth white—in- 
creasing the charm of your smile, adding to 
your good looks—and promotes a healthy 
alkaline-mouth. Four factors toward 
Good Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) Your 
Dentist (3) Clean Teeth and (4) plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. Chewing Gum 
aids factors 3 and 4. There’s a reason, a 
time and place for gum. Buy some today. 
s 


University Research forms basis of this advertisement. National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 





























THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized 
in a evclic treatment on ascending terraces, around these eight main basic topics: 


ScHOOL SAFETY WINTER SAFETY 

~ Frre PREVENTION First Ai 
STREET SAFETY SAFETY IN OutT-oF-Doors 
HomE SaAFEty VACATION SAFETY 


A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimenta- 
tion in the City of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 


Workbook and teacher’s manual for each of the texts. Aside from their special 
safety values these books are scientifically prepared and beautifully illustrated 
as readers. 


The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Further 
information or review copies will be gladly furnished by the publisher. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMBARNY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 





























MATHEMATICS 
THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 


Georges—Anderson—Morton 








Provides mastery of fundamental processes 


Plus 


An inductive, experimental approach which challenges the 
student's interest 


A masterly unit organization 

A consciously developed technique of problem solving 

An understanding of the use of mathematics in everyday 
living 

Specific training in mathematical thinking and critical 
evaluation 


An appreciation of insurance, investment, banking, and tax- 
ation which makes the student a more intelligent citizen 
Representative: Dan Robison, Paris, Tenn. 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ROYAL WINS ON WORK 


Try the New Easy-Writing Royal... 
Compare the Work! See the differ- 
ence instantly ... in better typing 
produced faster and with less effort. 
See it in the pleased, enthusiastic 
smiles of the typists themselves. See 
Royal’s superiority month after 
month, year after year in lower oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. For 
Royals are right—in design and 
construction. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


2 Park AveNug, New York City 





Branches and Agencies the World Over 


ROYAL WORLD’S NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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By Their Fruits . . . 


l 
HE OTHER DAY | heard a 
man, who had long been prom- 
inently associated with the 
educational forces of the state and 
under whose direction many of the 
advances in educational standards 
during the last ten years had been 
made, say, “I don’t believe there is 
a bright future ahead for the state- 
supported teacher-training schools, 
simply because I do not think the 
state will ever sufficiently support 
them financially. And the state will 
withhold its support, not because the 
state is unable to support them, but 
because the people are not for them.” 
This statement was interesting to 
me because it seemed the expression 
of an almost common opinion, held 
not only by laymen but by the pro- 
fession itself. And it was all the 
more thought-provoking in that it 
brought into focus three statements 
I had recently copied from two ar- 
ticles entitled “We Are Getting No 
Brighter,” written by President 
Hutchins of Chicago, and appearing 
currently in the Saturday Evening 

Post. They were: 


We have poor teachers today because 
they are badly taught in the schools they 
attend, and they in turn, visit their bad 
education on their students and send them 
out to be bad teachers. (Saturday Evening 
Post, p. 98, December 11, 1937.) 


2 
No group of professional people in the 
world is more self-critical, in the large, 
or more willing to appraise itself honestly 
than the teaching profession in America. 
(p. 31, December 25.) 


3 
We must learn how to train teachers, and 
we must attract competent men and women 


to the teaching profession. (p. 98, Decem- 
ber 11.) 


The first of these statements is an 
indictment ; the second expression is 
a hope; and the third is a challenge. 


F. G. WOODWARD 


Austin Peay Normal School 


x 2 
_— J 





It is with this last that you and I are 
chiefly concerned: How is the teach- 
er-training institution to justify its 
existence within the public educa- 
tional system of Tennessee? 

Certainly not by whatever means— 
such as, building a larger enrollment, 
because size is the vulgar means of 
measure; securing more ample ap- 
propriations, because money is a 
guarantee of existence; currying 
favor with politicians currently in 
power, because political favor means 
protection. And certainly not by 
engaging more madly in superficial 
activities which, like the “busy-work” 
of the schools of another day, serve 
only partially to mask the sterility of 
life underneath. The only sensible 
answer to our question is the simple 
reaffirmation of our special task: we 
must turn out a creditable product. 
And not until we do will we justify 
our existence. 

How and when will we be able to 
know in what measure we are suc- 
ceeding? It is not easy to give an 
invulnerable answer. There is some 
justification in the layman’s jibe that 
a school teacher is one who doesn’t 
know what he’s trying to do or when 
he’s done it. But a satisfactory 
answer to the philosophical man will 
be: When both immediately, in the 
youthful school member, and at long 
last, in the active citizen, the school 
makes its unique and vital contribu- 
tion to the ultimate goals of the good 
life. To the practical man a far less 
comprehensive answer will be satis- 
factory. 

What we need in the whole edu- 
cational process is not to propose a 
new formula, then, but to infuse the 
whole educational system with new 
life. It is a real, a vital regeneration 


that we must have. And especially 
is this true of the teachers colleges, 
where the trouble is not with the 
formula, which postulates teacher 
training and certification laws, but 
that we have the formula only in 
skeleton. For example, almost in 
no respect is satisfactory provision 
made, either by law or by current 
curriculum practice, for the ade- 
quate preparation of teachers for the 
country schools. Certainly not in 
these four major fields: admission 
requirements of candidates for the 
teaching profession, the kind and 
quality of the preparation, the 
length of preparation, and profes- 
sional status and compensation for 
the prepared teacher. 

The reason for all this is notorious. 
We have gone about creating our 
public school system as we would 
go about building a house. In equat- 
ing these two we have accepted an 
image and applied a psychology to 
the school which is false. And we 
have suffered the consequences. The 
false analogy has been something 
like this: The creation of a public 
school system is, in the expenditure 
it calls into being, like the building 
of anew home. There is always un- 
expected expense ; one thing calls for 
another not anticipated in the original 
plan, so that when the finishing 
touches are arrived at the owner is 
inclined, if not impelled, to curtail 
expense and make sacrifices which 
had better been made earlier in the 
construction. No one will argue with 
the judgment that the elementary 
school is the foundation or that the 
secondary school is the roof of the 
public schoolhouse; but with the 
prevalent notion that the teacher- 
training instruction is the cupola, or a 
“finishing touch” to the edifice, there 
is reason for serious and just dis- 
agreement. Nobody denies that a 
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sound foundation is necessary, or 
that a good roof must be had. The 
objection here is to the false image 
and the attendant false psychology. 
A school system cannot be equated 
to a house, for a school system is or- 
ganic, like a tree. The fact which 
we can never afford to forget is that 
the teacher is everywhere equally im- 
portant in the school system. Like 
the life-giving fluid which animates 
the tree, from base to top, the teach- 
er is everywhere, affecting for good 
or ill the school. 

This is why the teacher-training 
institution is the heart of the whole 
educational system and why, if it per- 
forms its duty in spirit and in fact, 
and not in name only, it is worthy of 
the support of society. 

The state-supported teacher-train- 
ing institution must perform the 
terms of the contract it has made 
with society if it is to earn the respect 
and rest secure in the esteem of 
those who support it. This does not 
mean that it must bear the burden 
of blame for the bad conditions to 
be found in the county schools al- 
most everywhere. Much of the 
blame can and should be put upon 
the shoulders of those who have in- 
sisted that education is a local re- 
sponsibility. We have never fully 
committed ourselves to the purely 
democratic spirit of public education, 
and we have never, despite the large 
amount of public money which 
now goes for public education, made 
up our minds to pay the full price 
which we must pay to achieve the 
ideal of effective universal education. 

The contract which the teacher- 
training institution makes with so- 
ciety can be fulfilled only by training 
teachers who, by common consent of 
those who do the training and those 
who patronize the school, are good 
teachers. If the institution cries for 
more money and a longer prescribed 
period of preparation, then it must 
be able to show that it has made good 
use of the money and time it has 
already had at its disposal. Only 
then can it expect a sympathetic 
hearing of its needs. 


It seems, then, that what we need 
is not a new formula but a fulfilled 
formula and an infusion of new life 
in the whole process of training 
teachers. Certainly that preparation 
must be professional and different 


from that given in a college offering 
a letters-and-art course. For teach- 
ers in the urban elementary schools 
it must be one thing; for teachers in 
high schools it must be another 
thing ; and for teachers in the coun- 
try schools it must be still another 
thing. 

There are signs that rural educa- 
tion, the country cousin of public 
education, is about to receive long- 
withheld attention. Not since the 
days of the country-life commission 
has farm life as a way of life re- 
ceived so much public notice. Not 
the least notable of these signs of the 
times is the shifting interest of the 
directors of the Rosenwald Fund 
from better school buildings to im- 
proved instruction in Southern rural 
schools. Out of the research which 
the fund is financing will come, we 
hope, the materials of instruction on 
which a sound curriculum for teach- 
er training can be based. 

Such is badly needed, for a realis- 
tic survey of current practice would 
no doubt reveal that few instructors 
in teacher-training institutions have 
realized the responsibility implicit in 
their task. Only in the periphery is 
there any observable difference be- 
tween instruction in the teachers col- 
lege and the general college. Not in 
the teaching itself but only in the 
impedimenta of instruction is there a 
characteristic distinction. In the 
titles—of course; in the textbooks 
—yes; but in the teaching itself— 
hardly. There is much talk about 
educational goals, school conditions, 
materials of instruction, and class- 
room procedures; but little or none 
of that teaching which is itself the 
practice and demonstration of what 
good teaching is. 

It is not enough that teachers col- 
leges have set up demonstration 
schools, where, presumably, good 
teaching may be observed and prac- 
tice teaching engaged in. Too much 
cannot be said about the importance 
of the teaching habits of the instruc- 
tor in a teachers college. Whether 
he would assume the burden or not, 
his daily practice is on parade before 
those to whom he consciously or 
unconsciously says, “Go and do like- 
wise.” Whether this ought or ought 
not to be is beside the question. Only 
the novice in his first school knows 
to what extent he frantically depends 
upon the practice of his old teachers. 


The administrative framework for 
better instruction in the teacher- 
training agencies of the state has 
been admirably constructed in the 
report of the committee on higher 
education (an outgrowth of the Ten- 
nessee Educational Commission, 
1934) as set forth in the “Proposed 
Standards for the Accreditament of 
Teacher-Training Institutions in 
Tennessee by the State Board of 
Education.” Did space permit, these 
recommendations would appear in 
full in this discussion ; for they have 
not received the attention of which 
they are worthy. But the following 
quotations must suffice: 


! 

The teachers college curriculum should 
provide, as a necessary basis for profes- 
sional study and specialization in subject 
matter, a comprehensive survey of the 
major fields of human knowledge, presented 
in such a way that it will serve to classify, 
coordinate, and complete the general un- 
derstanding and appreciation that the stu- 
dent brings from high school. 


2 


After the fundamental education is 
reasonably complete, the integrating center 
of the curriculum should be professional 
preparation for teaching, . . . by means of 
sequences of distinctively professional sub- 
ject matter. . . . The basic required cur- 
riculum should provide, clearly and di- 
rectly, only those types of general educa- 
tion and training which appear to have 
the greatest relative value in preparing 
for successful teaching. (The same prin- 
ciple, though not in like degree, is applied 
to the two-year normal school curriculum.) 


3 

There should be relatively little free elec- 
tion of course. The student should be 
allowed freedom in the selection of a cur- 
riculum, not in the courses or subjects. 

4 

Each institution shall require of each 
prospective teacher ninety clock hours 
of supervised student teaching. (Observa- 
tion and participation are not intended to be 
counted in this total.) 

It is only in the proposed standard 
of entrance requirements, and per- 
haps, too, in the standard of require- 
ments for graduation, that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations fall down. 
In the opinion of this author more 
stringent regulations than now pre- 
vail or have been proposed should 
exclude the unworthy and deficient 
from the teacher-training institution. 
Standards must be raised, and this 
is the first and most logical place to 
begin. A further requirement of all 
prospective graduates should be a 
comprehensive examination, adminis- 
tered by the state board of education. 
Only to those who pass this credit- 
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ably should a diploma be granted. 
The teacher-training institution needs 
to create and foster a professional 
atmosphere in which teaching is 
looked upon as a worthy lifework. 
Despite all that has been said to the 
contrary, teachers are like chiro- 
practors: they are on the becoming 
professional level. They need to be 
inculcated with respect for their pro- 
fession to be. Raising standards is 
one way to do it. 

In these courses especially made 
for teachers instruction should bear 
a distinctive mark, characteristic of 
teacher-training _ institutions. It 
should never be forgotten that the 
prospective teacher needs to know 
all the essentials, perhaps, that the 
general college student should know, 
but more. He needs to know how to 
organize and use for instructional 
purposes what he knows. In the or- 
ganization of the course, in the prac- 
tice of the principles which underlie 
the assignment, in the art of the 
question, and the science of evalua- 
tion, the instructor in a teachers col- 
lege must daily practice what he 
preaches. He must daily so teach 
that his students take away with them 
an insight into what teaching really 
is and a bright image of teaching 
well done. When the books are all 
closed and the bell rings no more, 
these are the things that will last. 


Facts are forgotten soon, unless they can 

Be attributes of a remembered man, 

Subjects too often overweigh the thought, 

The teacher matters more than what is 
taught. 


To teach a subject with no less a 
goal than mastery in view—that was 
the cry of Morrison of Chicago in 
his monumental book on teaching. 
Mastery, except in the subjects re- 
quiring manual skill only, is best 
defined as the knowledge of a subject 
from the bottom up, from the top 
down, as the ability to take a subject 
to pieces and put it together accord- 
ing to the relation of its parts. The 
classroom of the teacher-training in- 
stitution is the last place in the world 
a student should leave, at the conclu- 
sion of a course, not being able to 
see the forest for the trees. 


® 
Hamblen County 


News 


P.-T. A.: Until recently there has been 
no Parent-Teacher Association in the 
Hamblen County School System. So-called 
Community Clubs have functioned some- 
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what in that capacity. However, during 
the past few months all the larger schools 
and many of the smaller ones have or- 
ganized P.-T. A.’s, all of which are meet- 
ing regularly and planning worth-while ac- 
tivities. 

Married: Miss Mildred McDonald, of 
Lowland, to Mr. J. C. Thompson; Miss 
Anna Lee Kesterson, of Russellville, to Mr. 
Glenn Turner; Miss Katherine Shanks, of 
Russellville, to Mr. Frank Taylor; Miss 
Cora Lee Jones, of Fairview, to Mr. A. K. 
Newman; Mr. Richard Goodson, of Mace- 
donia, to Miss Ruby Story. 


Resigned: Mr. Richard Goodson, of 
Macedonia; Mrs. Katherine Shanks Tay- 
lor, of Russellville; and Miss Helen Mc- 
Currey of Roe Junction. 


New Teachers: Miss Jane Horner, of 


Macedonia; and Miss Bertha Worthing- 
ton, of Russellville. 

Changes of Positions: Mrs. William C. 
Ramsey, from Witt to Roe Junction; Mrs. 
Mildred McDonald Thompson, from Low- 
land to Whitesburg. 

Disappointed: All teachers who are am- 
bitious of raising their qualifications dur- 
ing the coming year. 


N. E. A: Convention 


The Seventy-Sixth Annual Convention 
of the N. E. A. will be held in New York 
City on June 26-July 1, 1938. 

For complete program, write N. E. A. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. « 
W., Washington, D. C. 
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Where Opportunity Knocks for the Underprivileged 


EY, Shark-Eye WSIX 
and Seventy Years is try- 
in’ to get a loaf of bread 

out of the bakery 5 

“Mr. Williamson, Pluto and Get- 
’em-Rufus want a pass to get off 
the farm line . . .” 

Western Union: “A _ telegram— 
‘Have apprehended runaway boys 
and will hold pending your instruc- 
tions.”” Signed, Any Chief of 
Police. 

A letter: “Please tell me how I can 
get my boy in the Tennessee Indus- 
trial School. I am a widow,” etc. 

Telephone (hospital nurse speak- 
ing): “Dorothy has double pneu- 
monia. We must have an oxygen 
tent sent out at once .. .” 

And so goes an average day with 
the superintendent of the Tennessee 
Industrial School. Success, joy, 
failure, tragedy, comedy, sorrow— 
all the human being is capable of 
experiencing, that is what an aver- 
age day brings. 

Though it be the loss of a favorite 
marble, the death of a parent, the 
news that a boy or girl is not wanted 
in the home of a kinsman, or any of 
a multitude of misfortunes—to the 
individual boy or girl, the trouble is 
a great one and demands attention. 

If you can imagine the old woman 
who lived in the shoe having 700 
children from ninety-five counties of 
the state, you have a mental picture 
of the duties of a Tennessee Indus- 
trial School superintendent. 

Broken homes, broken hearts, sin, 
misfortune, crime, and stark tragedy 
stand out as contributing causes for 
most of the children being in this 
institution. Divorce, drinking, in- 
sanity, and death play their parts 
in leaving these children homeless 
and dependent upon a_ benevolent 
state to supply them with the neces- 
sities of life. 

Although for more than fifty years 
the school has been ministering to the 
wants of underprivileged children in 
Tennessee, there are comparatively 
few people in the state who under- 
stand the work the school is under- 
taking to do. Founded in 1883, by 
Colonel E. W. Cole, Nashville phi- 
lanthropist, the school was taken over 
by legislative enactment in 1885, and 
has since been run as a state institu- 
tion. For a greater part of the time, 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 


Superintendent, Tennessee Industrial School 


S 2. 
—— > 


it has been under the control of the 
State Department of Institutions, but 
in recent years was transferred to the 
Department of Education. 

The school was organized, and 
has been run for more than half a 
century, to provide training for un- 
derprivileged children in the state. 
For a number of years after its or- 
ganization, it served to some extent 
the purpose of a reformatory, but 
after the organization of the Train- 
ing and Agricultural School for 
Boys, and the Girls’ Vocational 
School at Tullahoma, the Tennessee 
Industrial School has been serving 
to some extent the purpose for which 
it was organized, which is to furnish 
a place for underprivileged children 
of the state to secure such training 
as may fit them for better citizenship. 

For more than thirty-five years, 
the school was run under the super- 
vision of Professor W. C. Kilving- 
ton. After he resigned, during the 
administration of Governor Roberts, 
Professor J. H. Bayers and Rev. 
Hardy Copeland were in charge of 
the school for a short time. Mr. C. 
C. Menzler then became superintend- 
ent, in which capacity he served until 
July, 1936, at which time he was 
transferred to the Training and Agri- 
cultural School for Boys. Mr. Joe 
B. Sills, who had been athletic di- 
rector for the institution for six 
years, served as acting superintend- 
ent after Mr. Menzler left until July 
1, 1937, at which time the writer be- 
came superintendent. 

During these fifty-five years, thou- 
sands of girls and boys have found 
a home and an opportunity for train- 
ing in the Tennessee Industrial 
School. Throughout the United 
States T. I. S. boys and girls are to 
be found, and many of them are in 
positions of responsibility and trust. 

Students are committed to the 
Tennessee Industrial School from 
ninety-five counties of the state, one 
student being allowed for each 1.100 
of the scholastic population of the 
county. This gives Carroll County, 
six, Davidson County, forty-seven, 
Haywood County, eight, Marion 
County, five, and so on according to 
the number of children in the county. 





The county judge, and in some in- 
stances, the juvenile judge, has au- 
thority to commit children to the 
Industrial School. Any citizen may 
come before the judge and present 
reasons why a student should be sent 
to this institution. If the judge is 
convinced that the boy or girl is a 
suitable person for the institution, 
he may commit them. The reasons, 
is given by law, for committing a 
child are as follows: 


For any one of the reasons herein set 
forth a boy over eight and under eighteen 
years of age, or a girl over eight and 
under sixteen years of age, may be brought 
before the court and committed to the 
Tennessee Industrial School (1891, Chapter 
195, Section 1). One or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons must be shown in the order 
of commitment, to wit: 

(1) That is begging to receive alms, whether 
»penly or under pretense of selling or offering 
for sale anything; but not when selling is bona 
fide, and not a pretense or cover for begging 
or jones alms, 

(2) That is found wandering, and not having 
any home or settled place of ab 

(3) That has no proper or sufficient guardian- 
ship to care for its physical, moral, and mental 
welfare, to at least such a degree as will prob- 
ably save the child from pauperism, lewdness, 
and crime. 

(4) That is found destitute, either being an 
orphan or having a parent or parents under- 
going imprisonment or confinement in a lunatic 
asylum, or where both parents are habitual 
drunkards, or where the only living parent is a 
habitual drunkard, and any child of such parent 
is not properly supported and controll 

(5) That frequents the company of lewd, 
wanton, or lascivious persons, in speech or be- 
havior, or notorious resorts of bad character. 

(6) That is found wandering in streets, alleys, 
or public places, with no means of support. 

(7) That has been abandoned in any way by 
parents or guardian, and has no means of sup- 
port, and with idle habits; and, if it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of the said county court 
that it would be manifestly for the interest of 
said child that it be committed te the Ten- 
nessee Industrial School, the court will so order, 
and send the child to said school, to be held by 
it under the charter and by-laws of said school. 


Students may be committed on 
what is known as the regular quota, 
or by county or private pay. A 
County Pay Student is one that is 
sent to the school, over and above 
the regular quota of that county, and 
is paid for by the county. A Private 
Pay Student is one that is committed 
to the school at the request of a par- 
ent or guardian, and whose tuition 
is paid by the parent, guardian, an 
organization, or trust fund. The 
total of the regular quota of all the 
counties of the state is 616 students. 
There are usually some 100 or 150 
County and Private Pay Students, 
making the enrollment of the school 
on an average of about 700. 

Children are committed until they 
are twenty-one years of age or until 
they are released by the county 
judge. As a result of this the per- 
sonnel of the student body is con- 
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Blue Bird Bus 
Your Children 
Are Safe! 


No longer is it necessa 
ordinary wooden bus. 
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rock day hundreds of thou- 
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stantly changing. Misfortune will 
overtake a family and the children 
will be committed to the Industrial 
School. Then within a few months, 
a year, or several years, conditions 
will improve and the children will be 
released. There are many children, 
however, who have no home and who 
remain in the institution until they 
reach their majority. 

The schools’ properties are located 
about four miles south of Nashville, 
just off the Murfreesboro Highway. 
They consist of about 150 acres of 
grounds, some fifteen or twenty 
acres of which are taken up by the 
campus and the twenty-two _build- 
ings. The remaining portion of the 
land is used for pasture, and for cul- 
tivation of vegetables and crops. 

The staff consists of about ninety 
employees which includes twenty- 
eight teachers for the school, a doc- 
tor, a dentist, interns, nurses, man- 
agers of various departments, divi- 
sion officers, matrons, kitchen and 
dining reom supervisors, cooks, etc. 

Of the children sent to the insti- 
tution, about two-thirds are boys, 
and about one-third girls. When 


they are committed they become 
wards of the state, and remain such 
until they are twenty-one years of 
age, or until they are dismissed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. It 
is the responsibility of the school to 
feed them, clothe them, educate them, 
and to supply them with social, recre- 
ational, and religious activities. The 
institution as a whole comprises a 
community of about 850 people who 
live on the grounds and are furnished 
room and board. The literary school 
is accredited by the state department 
and belongs to the Southern Associa- 
tion of Accredited High Schools. 

As originally organized and con- 
ducted for many years, the school 
was prepared to give students special 
training along various lines, prepar- 
ing them for work when they left 
the institution. At one time more 
than twenty trades were taught. 
Through the years, many of these 
have been dropped, and as the school 
is now organized, a student can only 
receive school credit in printing. 
However, training is given in barber 
work, shoe repair, laundry, and 
breadmaking. 


The school has an _ outstanding 
athletic department under the direc- 
tion of Joe Sills, assistant superin- 
tendent. All of the major sports are 
represented in the program and T. I. 
S. teams are respected in whatever 
field they enter. Associated with the 
athletic program is the Industrial 
School Band, under direction of 
Lloyd Webb, which ranks as one of 
the best high school bands in the 
state. 

The institution as a whole has been 
neglected by the state, and is in great 
need of a constructive building pro- 
gram. A modern high school build- 
ing is much needed and trades and 
industries should be taught, giving 
every boy and girl a chance to be- 
come fitted for a definite work. New 
dormitories should-take the place of 
some of the old buildings. 

The Tennessee Industrial School 
should be one of the best trade or 
technical schools in the state. Our 
prison and reformatory population 
will decrease as the efficiency of the 
Industrial School increases. The 
est teachers in the state are needed 
here. 
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The Work of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 


OUR SCHOOLS in Tennessee 
have been included in the two 
hundred secondary schools 

all parts of the country which have 
been selected for intensive study on 
the part of the Cooperative Study of 


Secondary School Standards. They 
are the McCallie School (Chatta- 
nooga), Graysville Academy, Cen- 


tral High School (Jacksboro), and 
Central High School (Nashville) 
The cooperative study, which was 
organized in the summer of 1933, 
is a joint enterprise of the six re- 
gional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools in the United 


States —the New England, Middle 
States, North Central, Southern, 
Northwest, and Western Associa- 


[t developed from the increas- 
ing dissatisfaction, in all parts of 
the country, with the existing 
standards for accreditation of 
secondary schools. Although the 
value of these standards in the past 
quarter century for the improvement 
of secondary schools was fully recog- 
there was a growing convic- 
tion that they needed extensive re- 
vision—that they had become me- 
chanical rather than vital, rigid rather 
than flexible, deadening rather than 
stimulating, academic rather than 
comprehensive—that they tended to 
stress too much the machinery of 
the school rather than the spirit and 
nature of the educational process and 
the desirable outcomes of education 
in a modern democracy. 

The cooperative study functions 
through delegated representatives of 
the six cooperating associations, com- 


tions. 


nized, 


prising a general committee of 
twenty-one members. The members 
from the Southern Association, 


which includes the state of Tennessee, 
are Joseph Roemer, of Peabody Col- 
lege, J. Henry Highsmith, of the 
North Carolina State Department of 
Education; William R. Smithey, of 
the University of Virginia; S. B. 


School Standards 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Coordinator 


s a 
y 


¢ 


Tinsley, principal of the Louisville 
Girls’ High School, Kentucky; and 
C. R. Wilcox, president of the Dar- 
lington School, Rome, Georgia. 

There is a smaller executive com- 
mittee of nine members responsible 
for general planning and develop- 
ment. Dr. Roemer is also a member 
of this committee. 

The study maintains a central ex- 
ecutive office for administrative and 
research work at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., in charge of Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, on leave of absence 
as professor of education at Stanford 
University. It is financed by a 
special grant of $141,000 from one 
of the educational foundations and 
by annual contributions from the six 
regional associations. ‘he total cost 
of the study will be approximately 
$160,000. 

After spending two years in a care- 
ful analysis of over 2,500 research 
studies and committee reports deal- 
ing with secondary education, a set 
of tentative criteria for secondary 
schools was prepared and submitted 
to several groups of educational 
leaders, in all parts of the country, 
for critical suggestions. After sev- 
eral revisions, this material in the 
spring of 1936 was in condition for 
experimental tryout. 

For this purpose a 
tion was made of 200 
schools in all parts of the country. 
They were chosen geographically so 
as to represent every state, the num- 
ber in each state being proportional 
to the number of regionally 
credited schools existing in the state. 
They were also selected on a propor- 
tional basis as regards size and type 
of control. They vary in size from 
one of only twenty pupils to one of 
almost 10,000. Thirty-two are private 
schools, 168 are public. In order to 


‘eful selec- 


secondary 


ac- 
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study the nonaccredited schools also, 
twenty-five of this type were includ- 
ed. Other factors taken into con- 
sideration were type of curriculum, 
type of community served, urban or 
rural location, racial groups educated, 
boarding or day school status. No 
effort was made to select the best 
schools. In fact, a definite effort was 
made to secure schools of varied 
quality, from the very poor ones to 
the very good ones, since the object 
of the study ultimately was to ar- 
range these 200 schools to form a 
scale for comparison, from the very 
inferior to the very superior schools, 
The number of schools in any one 
state not sufficient to form an 
adequate or representative sample of 
the schools in that state, although 
the total for each regional associa- 
tion is fairly representative. Thus 
forty-three of the 200 schools are 
found in the territory of the Southern 
\ssociation. The schools were se- 
lected on nomination of the regional 
representatives of the respective as- 
sociations. 

In order to secure extensive and 
valid criteria for arranging the 200 
schools in order from the best to the 
poorest, seven distinct methods have 
been used which are indicated briefly 
below: 

1. Committee Visitation. — Each 
school has been visited for periods of 
two to ten days each by a committee 
of experienced educators who have 
made a detailed examination, analy- 
sis, and appraisal of extensive in- 
formation prepared in advance by 
the school concerning its curriculum, 
pupil activity program, library serv- 
ice, guidance service, instruction, 
educational outcomes, staff, plant, 
and administration. In doing this, 
more than 1,500 different items in 
these areas have been checked. The 
committees have paid particular at- 
tention to instruction, approximately 
ninety per cent of the 5,500 teachers 
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having been visited in their own class- 
rooms, many of them being thus 
visited several times. The visiting 
committees have usually consisted of 
three or more men, at least one of 
whom has been a recognized educa- 
tional leader in the state in which 
the school is located. 

The men who served as third mem- 
bers of the visiting committee in 
Tennessee were R. R. Vance of the 
Tennessee State Department of Edu- 
cation and L. G. Derthick of the 
State Teachers College at Johnson 
City. 

2. Qualitative Judgments.—In ad- 
dition to collecting and evaluating the 
large amount of quantitative data in- 
dicated in the previous paragraph, 
the visiting committees have made a 
general qualitative evaluation of each 
school, taking into consideration es- 
pecially the underlying philosophy of 
the schools, the nature of its pupils. 
its environment, and the adaptation 
of the school to local needs and con- 
ditions. 

3. Standard Tests——In order to 
measure significant pupil progress, a 
series of nine psychological, achieve- 
ment, and social attitudes tests were 
given to approximately 100 pupils in 
each school in the early fall of 1936- 
37. The achievement tests included 
the fields of English, social science, 
natural science, mathematics, and 
vocabulary ; the social attitudes tests 
measured attitudes toward war, the 
United States constitution, and treat- 
ment of criminals. The tests were 
administered under uniform condi- 
tions by ten men who went to the 
schools for this express purpose. In 
the late spring of 1937 they returned 
to the schools and gave equivalent 
forms of the same tests to the same 
pupils, if they were‘still in school, in 
order to measure progress in these 
fields during the year. Approximate- 
ly 20,000 pupils were tested on the 
first trip, while 17,500 were available 
for the second testing. These tests 
are all being scored at the Washing- 
ton office and will be interpreted with 
due regard to the mental ability, pre- 


vious academic work, and current 
curriculum of the pupils. Mr. Wil- 
liam Sloan, of Peabody College, was 
one of the test administrators who 
worked in the schools of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

4. Success of Graduates.—lIn order 
to judge a school by its products as 
well as by its processes, two special 
studies were carried out. For the 
first one the cooperating schools 
furnished lists of over 15,000 of 
their graduates in the classes of 1932 
and 1936 who had entered or ex- 
pected to enter institutions of higher 
education. These were classified and 
sent to the registrars of the 1.700 in- 
stitutions concerned, who furnished 
information concerning the actual en- 
trance and subsequent scholastic suc- 
cess of the pupils. The returns form 
an excellent measure of the success 
of the different schools from the 
standpoint of college preparation. 

5. Success of Other Pupils —In 
order to measure the success of the 
same schools from the standpoint of 
the thousands of pupils who did not 
go to college, a follow-up study was 
made of over 12,000 young people 
who had entered the schools as 
sophomores in the fall of 1932, but 
who had withdrawn from high school 


before graduation, or if graduating, ~ 


had not continued their formal edu- 
cation beyond that level. 

6. Judgments of Parents. — An- 
other measure of the total success of 
the schools was secured by obtaining 
the judgments of parents of over 
7,000 members of the graduating 
classes. By means of a return post 
card they expressed their frank 
opinions concerning the teaching, 
helpfulness, guidance, character de- 
velopment, and other important 
phases of the influence of the schools 
on their sons and daughters. 

7. Judgments of Pupils.—Finally, 
in connection with the second phase 
of the testing program, the opinions 
of over 17,000 pupils were secured 
on many of the same points covered 
in the inquiry to parents giving pupil 





opinions of the influence and success 
of the school. 


All of this extensive array of evi- 
dence is being studied by the research 
staff in the Washington office during 
the current year. It will be sum- 
marized, analyzed, weighted, and 
combined to give .a total measure of 
the quality and success of each of the 
schools studied and its place in the 
final scale. This scale will be used 
to validate the various tentative items 
of the suggested criteria and as a 
basis for comparison with other 
schools seeking accreditation in the 
various associations. 


While the cooperative study is 
nation-wide in scope, it is not na- 
tional. It does not contemplate set- 
ting up a single permanent agency 
in Washington to act as a super-ac- 
crediting body with uniform stand- 
ards for the country. It is definitely 
scheduled to go out of existence in 
June, 1938. Before that time it is 
expected that it can complete its 
analysis of the data which have been 
collected and make certain recom- 
mendations to the six constituent 
associations. Its primary objective 
is to develop a measuring instrument 
for secondary schools which will be 
more valid, more flexible, and more 
stimulating to further growth than 
any now in use. The exact methods 
by which such an instrument may be 
used, however, are to be left to the 
regional and state accrediting agen- 
cies. Arrangements are being made to 
present some of the general results of 
the study before many national, re- 
gional, and state educational meet- 
ings during the current year. 


* 
Cause and Effect 


“Dear Tom: 

“Come tomorrow evening sure. Papa is 
at home, but is laid up with a very sore 
foot. See?” “May.” 
“Dear May: 

“T can’t come tomorrow evening. I’m 
laid up on account of your father’s sore 
foot. See?” “Tom,” 

—Mercury. 
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ENROLL TODAY FOR THIS ALL-EXPENSE TOUR 


* Especially Arranged for Tennessee Teachers and Their Friends * 


"A Thin Abroad” ts HAVANA, CUBA 


COACH TOUR RATE $9570 or 
$10935 PULLMAN TOUR RATE 


Two glorious nights sailing on smooth, tropic waters 
. . . three and one-half thrilling days and three 
nights in gay, romantic Havana, “Paris of the 
Caribbean.” Join your friends in an unforgettable 
vacation trip to this picturesque and colorful city 
. . . revel in its luxurious facilities for visitors, 
join in the whirl of brilliant night life and explore 
magnificent old cathedrals and forts that 
date back to the dawn of the New World. 
Enroll now for this “trip abroad” to capti- 
vating Havana. 























@ Pullman tour rate is for two persons in 
lower berth. For exclusive useJof Pullman 
lower berth the rate is $116.45. 


Leave 
NASHVILLE 
Sat., June 18th 

Arrive 
H A VANA 
Mon., June 20th 


e 
Leave 
HAVANA 
Thur., June 23rd 


Arrive 


NASHVILLE 
Sun., June 25th 





(Top) One of Havana’s many 


7 beautiful parks. (Above) View 


of Havana from Cabana Fortress. (Right) 
The Cuban Capitol is one of the world’s 
finest public buildings. 


DON'T DELAY 


Plenty of fine, outside staterooms on 
both the P. & O. Steamship “Cuba” 
from Port Tampa to Havana and 
the Steamship “Florida” from Havana to Miami, 
but early enrollment gives you your choice of 








FEATURES INCLUDED IN THIS TOUR 





accommodations and the opportunity for all in 
your immediate party to be located in the same 
part of the ship. Enroll Early! 


Address Inquiries to 


W. M. CASSETTY, JR. 


Executive Secretary 


810 Broadway Telephone 6-3416 





Round-trip rail transportation from Nashville to Port Tampa and Miami to 
Nashville on air-conditioned train, with Pullman accommodations for those who 
purchase the higher priced tour. Meals in dining car to and from ports of em- 
barkation and debarkation. Round-trip transportation on the palatial steamships 
of the Peninsular & Occidental S. S. Company, the S. S. CUBA from Port Tampa 
to Havana, and the S. S. FLORIDA from Havana to Miami— including meals and 
stateroom berth at sea and the Cuban tourist tax. Transfer of passengers and hand 
baggage between P. & O. docks and hotel on arrival and departure. American 
Plan accommodations at the famous Hotel Plaza in Havana (two persons per room). 
Two sightseeing trips . . . a city-country trip and an evening tour “Seeing 
Havana at Night.” plus a personally conducted tour of Cuba’s twenty-million- 
dollar capitol. Services of an experienced tour escort who will handle all travel 


details. 
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National Tourist Commission 


(Translation of a letter addressed to the Superintend- 
ents of Education of Tennessee. ) 
Pardo 69 
Havana, Cuba 
March 2, 1938 
Gentlemen : 

It has been a source of pleasure to us to learn that 
the teachers of Tennessee are completing plans for a 
visit to our city in the near future. 

The City of Havana (Antemural of the West Indies, 
as it is heralded) deserves of many reasons to be con- 
sidered one of the most interesting cities of the New 
Continent. . . . Its privileged location as Knight of 
the Gulf, appearing at sight of voyagers gleaming in 
light and colors, with its coasts bathed in a sea of blue 
and silver. 

Boulevards sided by elegant and graceful homes and 
gardens, bearing the magnificence and severe style of 
the old times, which the more modern buildings give 
evidence of the fine art of conservative architecture . . . 
churches and ancient buildings . . . monuments of 
exquisite taste, fortress and castles where legend and 
history have indelibly left a trace. 

The contemplation of Cuba’s beautiful rural scenery 
... green perpetually . . . the splendid beaches . . . will 
thrill you with emotions you will never forget. 

In visiting Havana one lives the romance of the old 
days and yet within this spiritual cachet is the comfort 
and luxury of civilization. This city, known also as the 
Paris of the Americas, offers in its complex versatility 
a distinct attraction to every taste and vocation . . . to 
the thinker, to the intellectual, or to those just seeking 
diversions simple but soothing and sufficient to relax 
from the every day work and routine. 

In the field of learning which is vitally interesting to 
those of your profession, Cuba is justly proud to present 
fine public and private schools as you will have occasion 
to appreciate, ranking as high as any schools in the new 
world. 

The University of Havana was founded 210 years 
ago. .. . There all arts and sciences are taught, indus- 
trial, vocational, superior degrees, etc. 

We feel certain that your visit to this country will be 
a motive of pleasant recollections and that our country- 
men, always courteous and hospitable, will do the utmost 
to have you carry home worthy impressions. 

Let us hope that you will honor us with a visit right 
soon and that in returning to your dear country vou 
will not say good-bye, but a cordial “hasta luego” (“so 
long”). 

(Signed) Eusesro L. Darper. 
President, Cuban National Tourist Commission. 
e 

Mr. Cassetty, of the Travel Service Bureau, informs 
us that inquiries concerning the proposed trip to Cuba 
are pouring in from teachers in all sections of the state, 
and he predicts that several hundred Tennessee peda- 
gogues will be aboard the S. S. Cuba when it departs 
from Port Tampa on June 19. 

The trip sounds good to us, Mr. Cassetty, and we 
may cash a school warrant and join you! 

THE Eprror. 














BOB WHITE'S COLUMN 


{Dr. Robert H. White, affectionately known to teachers of 
the state as “Bob,” has agreed to share through this column 
his vast knowledge of Tennessee with readers of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER. Hereafter, this column will be a regular feature 
of the magazine.—Eprror. ] 


KNOW TENNESSEE 
Questions 


1. Name two events of significance to Tennesseans 

that occurred on March 4, 1865. 

What Tennessee Governor was called a “fugitive 

from justice” and for whose capture the Legislature 

offered a reward of Five Thousand Dollars? 

Has any woman ever served as State Superintend- 

ent of Public Instruction in Tennessee? 

4. Give a probable reason for there being no Adams 
County in Tennessee. 

5. Have there been any counties created by law but 
never established in Tennessee? 

6. What is the nature of the first reference in Ten- 
nessee laws to textbooks? 

7. When was the first “adoption” of uniform text- 
books made in Tennessee? 

8. Has any Negro ever been a candidate for Governor 
of Tennessee? 

9. Is there any member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1870 now living? 

10. Name the membership of the present Supreme 
Court of Tennessee. 


bo 
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Answers 


1. William G. Brownlow was elected Governor, and 
on the same date Andrew Johnson, Military Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, became Vice-President of the 
United States. Since Brownlow was not inau- 
gurated until April 5, Tennessee was virtually with- 
out a Chief Executive during that month. 

2. Isham G. Harris. The reward was later withdrawn 
by legislative enactment at the request of his arch- 
enemy, Governor Brownlow. 

3. Miss Julia A. Doak served as such official from 
May 24, 1882, to July 1, 1882. The following year 
the Legislature passed an act which permitted her to 
draw her salary for above service. 

4. The Federalists strongly opposed the admission of 

Tennessee into the Union in 1796. Memory of this 

opposition likely prevented the naming of any county 

in honor of the second President of the United 

States. 

fourteen such counties were created by law but 

never established: Bell, Christian, Christiana, Eth- 

eridge, Hanes, Hanover, Hatchee, Jones, Madrid 

Bend, Nashoba, Powell, Taylor, Webster, and 

Wisdom. 

6. The Act of 1829 provided that County School 

Commissioners might expend not more than twenty 

dollars annually for “schoolbooks and_ writing 

paper” for indigent children. 

General John Eaton, Jr., State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, interpreted the law of 1867 as 

giving him that power, and announced his selection 

of textbooks in a circular letter to County Super- 

intendents on August 1, 1868. 

8. William T. Yardley, a Knoxville Negro, made the 
race for Governor in 1876, receiving 2,165 votes. 

9. Judge Henry R. Gibson, now living in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was a member of the above Convention. 
Judge Gibson was 100 years old on December 24, 
1937. 

10. Judges Grafton Green, Colin P. McKinney, W. L. 
Cook, A. W. Chambliss, and D. W. DeHaven. 
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Tennessee Schools Get a ''Face Lifting" 


Local Officials Cooperate with WPA 
to Improve and Add to 
Tennessee's School 
Plant 

ITHOUT fanfare or beat- 
ing of tom-toms to publi- 
cize the changes, the 

school plant of Tennessee has under- 
gone a gradual “face lifting” during 
the depression years. 

Few persons in Tennessee outside 
of the teaching profession and the 
official sponsors, and, of course, the 
ranks of the WPA employees who 
did the work, know the extent or 
value of the projects undertaken. 
There has been much new construc- 
tion, considerable remodeling, and a 
vast amount of landscaping, grading, 
and repairing that have wrought im- 
proved appearances, increased use- 
fulness, and added vastly to the in- 
ventory values of school properties 
in every section of the state. 

The public may know little of the 
work that has been done, but teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, and 
school boards who first recognized 
the school needs of their communi- 
ties and first recognized the oppor- 
tunity of satisfying the needs with 
federal aid—these forward-looking 
leaders know what has been done, at 
least in their own communities. 

The full story could not be com- 
pressed into the pages of several is- 
sues of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
but a brief statement of the accom- 
plishments should be made, not only 
to keep the record straight, but as a 
matter of general information. 


New Schools Will Seat 14,000 


Through the cooperation of local 
officials of cities and counties the 
WPA, during its short life, has erect- 
ed ninety-four schools that seat 
12,756 pupils. In addition to this 
number of schools there are six more 
under construction that will add 
seats for 1,750. The new work also 
included the building of gymnasiums, 
three auditoriums, four stadiums, 
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Seventh Ave., at Church St. 
2906 West End 








BURR CULLOM 
Division of Education, WPA 
€ : Ea 
seventy-eight athletic fields, and over 
three miles of sidewalks. One ad- 
ministrative office and hundreds of 
acres of campus were beautified with 
walks, shrubbery, and grading. 

All of the foregoing is classified 
as new construction. The figures do 
not include the erection of additions 
to existing school buildings, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums nor the demoli- 
tion of thirty-six structures that were 
condemned as unsafe or unsuited for 
remodeling into more modern plants. 

Not the least in importance to 
the comfort and welfare of teachers 
and children was the attention given 
to lighting and heating. Especially 
was this true in all of the new con- 
struction. Plans for new buildings 
were checked by local authorities 
and WPA engineers. As a further 
safeguard against mistakes, the plans 
were then submitted to the state 
board of education for suggested 
revision. 

In all of this checking and re- 
checking of plans, it was the aim so 
to arrange rooms and windows as to 
give adequate daylight and ventila- 
tion. In addition to this, artificial 
lighting facilities were specified 
where electricity was available. Not 
only were the possible effects of poor 
ventilation avoided by careful plan- 
ning, but provisions were made for 
modern heating plants which took 
into consideration the knowledge of 
the relationship of room humidity to 
health. While it was possible to pro- 
vide modern heating systems in the 
larger schools completed under the 
program, most of the smaller schools 
of the one-, two-, and three-room 
size will use the familiar barrel or 
drum type of stove. 

There is one feature that was kept 
in mind in the planning of new con- 
struction. That feature will bring a 
feeling of relief to those charged 
with the safety of large numbers of 
children. Fire hazards have been 
avoided. This called for the installa- 
tion of fire escapes in many of the 
taller structures. The use of fire- 
proof materials was recommended 
where local costs made such use 
feasible. Doors opening outward 
were placed at strategic points. Hall- 





& 


ways were made wide enough to 
serve in case of panic, and both the 
heating and lighting installations 
were carefully checked by inspectors 
to provide every possible safeguard 
to the lives of children and teachers. 


Hundreds of Buildings Repaired and 
Painted 

The new construction brought 
benefits to a large number of com- 
munities, but the number of places 
that felt the impact of new work 
was negligible beside the greater 
number that had their investments in 
school property protected and pre- 
served for years of further useful- 
ness through a program of painting, 
repairing, and reconditioning. 
Throughout the state, according to 
local need and demand, studies were 
made by architects, engineers, and 
school boards with the thought in 
mind of conserving the usefulness 
of property that was fast becoming 
weather-beaten and dilapidated. 

Hundreds of roofs were repaired 
or renewed. Hundreds of buildings 
were painted for the first time in 
years. Some of them had never re- 
ceived the protection of lead and oil. 
Staircases that had weakened and 
become dangerous through years of 
service were replaced. Countless 
window frames that had rotted were 
replaced, and broken panes without 
number were installed to shut out 
the blasts of winter. 

Teachers in many schools know 
of the sagging floors that were 
ripped up only to find that sills and 
posts had become weak through dry 
rot and destruction by termites. 


Health Safeguarded 

In dozens of places water systems 
were installed. This work called for 
the digging of wells and installing 
of pumps. In other places it meant 
the modernization of existing facili- 
ties. While the improvements in 
water supply will, undoubtedly, pre- 
vent the spread of certain com- 
municable diseases, the work done 
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by the WPA in installing sanitary 
toilets and draining near-by mos- 
quito-breeding marshes also makes a 
worth-while and far-reaching con- 
tribution to the health of pupils and 
their families. 

Educators in the public schools of 
Tennessee have faced for years the 
need for better facilities. They have 
wrought well in the face of a seem- 
ing public indifference and a real 
lack of public funds for improve- 
ment. There is no disposition on the 
part of these earnest laborers in the 
field of education to either mini- 
mize or overpraise the work that has 
been done with relief labor during 
the depression years. The need has 
been too acute for that. They real- 
ize the difficulties that lie in quotas, 
time limits, local demand, transpor- 
tation, and availability of WPA labor 
of the right skills as well as the legal 
restrictions that must be met in each 
project. 

And there is no desire in the hearts 
of the WPA workers to exaggerate 
their own accomplishments in the 
face of admitted mistakes. A state- 
ment of the facts will suffice, but 
there is a human pride that comes 
from achievement which is their 
greatest reward. This pride is 
rightly shared by all who had a part 
in the vast Works Program—from 
the lowliest laborer on the job, 
through the ranks of the teaching 
staffs who first recognized the need 
and the opportunity, and on to city 
and county boards which found a 
way to provide the required match- 
ing funds. 

These coworkers know that from 
the fearful despondency that gripped 
a nation have come hope and cheer. 
They have seen great public works 
rise from broken lives, and like the 
lily of poesy whose head of beauty 


is lifted from the muck and slime 
of the marsh, they have seen the 
“face” of the school system of the 
state “lifted,” at least a little, from 
the ugliness and mire of the de- 
pression. 

s 


Knoxville High 


Decathlon 


B. E. SHARP 
Knoxville High School 

In addition to the varsity teams of 
major and minor sports at Knoxville 
High School, a program of intra- 
mural sports is carried through the 
entire three seasons, fall, winter, and 
spring. 

The student body consists of about 
twenty-three hundred, each of whom 
may participate in athletic sports of 
his choice. The boys have the fol- 
lowing program exclusive of regular 
gym classes. 

Fall—A football league of five 
teams (twenty-five men each) made 
up of R.O.T.C. companies comprises 
the major part of the fall sports. A 
regular schedule of eight games is 
played. The winning company is 
awarded a beautiful trophy. Five in- 
tramural coaches direct the sport aft- 
er school hours. Each player is 
fully equipped to safeguard against 
injury. 

Winter—During the winter season 
three basketball leagues of eight 
teams each play round-robin tourna- 
ments; the winner of each league 
competes for championship. 

Spring—A new sport, “Knoxville 
High Decathlon,” was started last 
year and revised this year to accom- 
modate one thousand boys. It con- 
sists of ten interesting events. 

The method of scoring each event 
and the whole decathlon makes it 





possible for all boys, large and small, 
to participate together in the same 
events. All have equal chance to 
win. 

The point system, based on his 
classification index (C.I.), has scien- 
tific statistical basis, giving the small- 
er and younger boys a smaller C.I. 
norm or goal. — 

The decathlon score is his athletic 
quotient (A.Q.), which is his score 
times one hundred divided by his C.I. 
norm. If his A.Q. is over one hun- 
dred, he is above the average or 
normal. 

We often wonder who is the better 
athlete, a boy who runs 100 yards in 
ten seconds or the vaulter who scales 
the bamboo at twelve feet, three 
inches. Our method shows them at 
equal difficulty, each carrying 743 
decathlon points. The difficulty and 
accomplishment of all events are 
comparable by ‘our plan, making it 
possible to determine who has ac- 
complished more, one who cuts off 
one second on a 220-yard sprint or 
one who adds ten feet to the javelin 
throw, etc. 

Each inch in jumps, each second in 
runs, each time in chins, etc., carries 
different point values, increasing 
rapidly at the upper end. This pro- 
gressive scale motivates boys to do 
their best. The method has been 
thoroughly validated and the reliabil- 
ity proven. 

Further technique is not permis- 
sible here, but the following example 
may clarify the technique used: 


Example 


C.I. = 20 (Age) + 6 (Ht.) + Wt. = 850 
20 (15) + 6 (70) + 130 


C.I. norm. of 850 = 3860 points 

(Found in our tabics) 

Decathlon score (This boy) = 4200 points 
= 108 


A.Q. = — *X 100 
3860 
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Y WCA 
CAFETERIA 


211 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 


Between Church and Union, one block from 
War Memoria AuDITORIUM 


SERVING HOURS 
Breakfast: 7:00 to 8:45 


Lunch: 11:30 to 2:00 
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American railroad rates are the lowest in the world: American railroad 





wages the highest. For this. much of the credit must go to today’s bigger 


locomotives and longer trains. 


All Principal Trains of the N.C.&St.L. Ry. 
Are Completely 


Air-Conditioned 
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BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER! 

Time, in its tireless flight, has brought us again to 
the season when schoolmarms and schoolmasters get 
that faraway, dreamy look in their eyes, bring out 
their Sunday-go-to-meetings, carefully count the pennies 
stored away in that old sack and start impatiently wait- 
ing the day when they may begin their annual trek to 
the state teachers’ meeting. For seventy-three years 
this occasion has been the high spot in the annual calen- 
dar of educational events in the state. This year the 
outlook for the convention tempts us to borrow from 
circus advertisements such terms as “stupendous, colos- 
sal, and phenomenal” to describe the approaching event. 
instead, we shall merely venture the conventional Cham- 
ber of Commerce prediction of “bigger and better than 
ever.” 

Crowd. Last year an estimated eight thousand teach- 
ers attended the convention. This year, with approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred more members in the associa- 
tion, with four million dollars of new money in the 
collective purses of pedagogues, with the prevalence of 
a hitherto unknown professional enthusiasm among 
teachers of the state, it seems not unreasonable to predict 
an attendance of nine thousand at the meeting. 

Meeting Places. Last year the auditorium of the 
War Memorial Building was entirely inadequate to ac- 
commodate the crowds which attended the Friday morn- 
ing and evening general sessions. This year the Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce and Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation have secured the spacious Ryman Auditorium 
tor the general meeting on Friday morning and the con- 
cert on Friday evening. An effort has been made, also, 
to secure more adequate and desirable meeting places 
for the various departmental groups. 

Speakers. The imposing array of speakers whose 
oratory will shake the rafters of convention halls in- 
cludes a state governor, a federal employee who during 
the past two years has supervised the expenditure of 
over one hundred million dollars, an editor of one of the 
nation’s leading magazines for women, a president of 
the National Education Association, a representative 
of the United States Bureau of Education, an outstand- 
ing authority on children’s literature, an internationally 
famous authority on rural education, a staff member of 
the American Library Association, a scientist whose 
textbooks are being used in thousands of schools 
throughout the nation, an artist whose brush has pro- 
duced some of the greatest paintings of the present day 
and scores of others whose combined accomplishments 
would fill a sizeable volume of Who’s Who. 

P.S. Definite time limits have been placed on all 
speeches. 

Added Attractions. Three artists of unusual merit 
and distinction will provide music at the three general 


sessions: a baritone, whose robust rendition of “On 
the Road to Mandalay” will challenge the best effort of 
Nelson Eddy ; a pianist, whose nimble fingers will bring 
memories of the immortal Paderewski; a violinist, 
whose plaintive strains will recall the magic touch of 
Kreisler. 

From Georgia, the state of “peaches,” will come the 
iternationally famous Emory Glee Club, aptly termed 
the “South’s Sweetest Singers,” to favor the teachers 
of Tennessee with a concert on Friday evening. 

Following complaints from spry “professors,” young 
and old, that in the past limited space has “cramped their 
style,” the annual reception and ball will be held in the 
spacious Grand Lodge Building where the “minuet” 
and “big apple” may be done with equal abandon. 

The teachers associations of Nashville and Davidson 
County will serve as hosts at the reception and dance. 

Admission to the dance will be by membership card 
only! 

Exhibits. The Andrew Jackson Room, Mezzanine 
and Dining Room Foyer of Hotel Andrew Jackson will 
be filled with exhibits of the nation’s foremost travel 
agencies, publishers and manufacturers of school sup- 
plies and equipment. A liberal education may be ob- 
tained by “browsing around” among these exhibits and 
progressive teachers will welcome this opportunity of 
gaining firsthand information about “the latest things” 
in educational materials. Following are exhibitors who 
will display their wares at the convention: 
os Raat Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
oo Guild, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 220 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 

Milton Bradley Company, 384 Forrest Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Kk. G. Rucker Company, 502 Deaderick Street, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 
Multigraph Sales Agency, 203 Cotton States Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 724 North Meridian Street, India- 


napolis, Indiana. 
Nashville Products Company, 202 Second Avenue, North, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 

Treasure-Tower Publishing Company, Garrison-on-Hudson, New 
York City. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Travel Service Bureau, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 

F. E. Compton & Company, 1000 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Shopping. The attractive advertisements in this issue 
indicate that the leading merchants of Nashville have. 
replenished their stocks and lowered their prices to fit 
teachers’ tastes and pocketbooks during the convention. 
Prepare your shopping list from these ads, and “primp 
up” for Easter. 
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They’re “Carefree”... These “Royal Purples”! 
Exclusive 
SILK HOSE 


at Sears! 
The beauty and wear of “Royal Purple” 








is sealed in with their “Aqua-Sec”’ finish. 
That's why they’re “carefree”! No 
rain spots . . . and fewer snags and 
runs! They wearlonger . . . and give 
your legs flattering slenderness. Full 
fashioned of fine, pure silk. Flawless and 
ringfree. Exciting new spring shades 
in chiffon and semi-service! For lovelier 
hose at genuine savings . . . change to 


“Carefree.” 


@ Crepe-twist chiffons! 
@ Resists snags, runs! 
@ Resists water spots! 
@ Full fashioned, silk! 
@ Ringfree, and clear! 





Other “Royal Purple” Hosiery 69c to $1.25 
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Everything ** Under Control’’ 
‘‘Nu-Back”’ Belted 


FOUNDATIONS 


.WILL NOT oD ¢) 
RIDE UP! * 


No worry about unruly curves! Nu-Back 
disciplines you firmly. No worry about your 
foundation “hiking up” when you stretch or 
bend! The famous sliding back keeps it from 
“riding.” Beautiful pre-shrunk summer 
weight materials, and non-rust boning! An- 
other Sears exclusive! 








@ Other belted and plain Nu-Backs 
$2.98 to $4.98 


WELCOME Exclusive, Desirable, Silk Slips .......... $1.50 


TEACHERS 
SEARS. ROEBUCK AND CO. 


CHURCH STREET AT EIGHTH AVE. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Every facility of this new, 


modern store is at your disposal 





whenever you visit Nashville! 
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Here’s Double Your Money’s Worth 


New “Commuter” Type 


SPRING FROCKS 


@ Smart Boleros qd pA 
@ New Jackets 
@ Lovely Frocks : 2 


A Style Idea to Make Your Money Go Further! 










W elcome 
Teachers 


Grand little jacket and bolero dresses . . . for the style- 
thrifty! A new fashion with two-way usefulness! The 
jackets will complete other smart costumes. . . . The 
dresses are lovely spring styles in themselves! A wide 
array of colors and types to choose from in this marvelous 
group at $5.98. 





Complete your Easter ensemble at 
Sears. . . . Here you will find every- 
thing for the Easter parade . . from 
the tip of your toes .. . to the crown of 
your head! Everything smartly styled. 
Everything thriftily priced! 














New ... Breath-taking 
SPRING HATS 


@ Glamorous styles! qd rt 4 
@ Exquisite straws! 
@ Heavenly colors! .) 


The kind of hats that give you that giddy 
“riding-on-top-of-the-world”’ feeling! With 
feminine flowers and flirtatious veils . . . 
and a flare that only talented design and 
quality making can impart. Every type. 





Every shape. . . . Every shade im- 
aginable. 
@ See the new .. . exclusive “June Rose’ hats at......... $2.98 





SEARS. ROEBUCK AND CO. 


CHURCH STREET AT EIGHTH AVE. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Convention 


* MISS CAROLINE S. WOODRUFF, president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, began her teaching career at the age of fourteen in a little rural school of her native 
state, Vermont. “Four of her pupils were older than herself,” states her biographer, 
J. W. Crabtree, ‘and yet she did so well she was requested to return to an adjoining 
district the next summer. Here she taught every summer while completing her high 
school and academy.” Well known to teachers of America is the story of her growth 
and promotion in the public school system of her native state, her conversion of the once- 
insignificant State Normal School at Castleton, of which she is now president, into a 
model teacher-training institution, her rise to prominence in the National Education 
Association through her work on various committees, and to the highest honor in the 
teaching profession of the nation. Of especial interest to teachers of Tennessee is the 
fact that she owns property in the “Volunteer State.’’ She will discuss “Out of Yester- 
day” at the general session on Saturday morning. 


*% AUBREY WILLIS WILLIAMS, deputy administrator of the Works Progress 
Administration and executive director of the National Youth Administration, was 
born in Springfield, Alabama. He received his A.B. degree from Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee, in 1916, and later attended the Universities of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Bordeaux, France. After serving with the First Division of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France during the World War, he returned to America and entered 
the world of business. In 1933 he was appointed field representative of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and served also as assistant administrator of FERA 
and Civil Works Administration during the period 1933-35. In May, 1935, he was 
appointed assistant works progress administrator, and in June he was made executive 
director of the National Youth Administration. He will address the Saturday morning 
general session on the subject ‘National Income, Education, and Youth.” 


* MISS HELEN FERRIS, editor in chief of the Juntor Literary Guild, was born in 
Hastings, Nebraska, but, being the daughter of a minister, she spent her girlhood days in 
numerous cities and small towns of Nebraska, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and New York State. Completing high school in the east, she went to Vassar College, 
then into John Wanamaker store where she stayed for six years doing recreational and 
vocational work. It was during the latter period that she published her first two books, 
“Girls’ Clubs” and ‘‘Producing Amateur Entertainments.” Immediately after the war 
she definitely adopted writing as her life’s work, with special emphasis on children’s 
literature. Her interest in the girls’ movement led her to edit the ‘‘Guardian,” a bulletin 
for leaders in the Camp Fire Girls’ organization, and later to develop for the Girl Scouts’ 
organization The American Girl. Two of her later books, “Girls Who Did” and “This 
Happened to Me,” came directly out of a series of magazine articles in The American 
Girl. Recently three anthologies, “‘Adventure Waits,” “Love Comes Riding,” and 
““Challenge,”’ have also come from her rich experience in girls’ work. From The American 
Girl she went to: The Youth’s Companion, and from there to The Junior Literary Guild, 
of which she is editor in chief. The other editors of Junior Literary Guild are: Mr. 
Angelo Patri, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. She will 
address the Library Section on Friday afternoon, April 15, on the subject “As Boys and 
Girls, So Their Books,” and will present “Behind the Covers of Books for Boys and 
Girls” to the joint A. C. E. and Intermediate Sections on Saturday morning, April 16. 

















MAKE YOUR VACATION PLANS All the New 


DURING THE CONVENTION! 
For your convenience we will maintain an office, staffed with s O O K § 
travel experts, during the entire period in the Lossy oF 
THE Hermitace Hore. See Our Complete Display of 
Regardless of where or how you wish to go, how long you wish to be BOOK Ss, MAGAZINES AND GA MES 


gone, or how much you wish to spend, we can save you money and make 
your trip more pleasant. 


We Have Been There—Consult Us! 7 
BOURNE TR AVEL co. vomXIBART a 


Main Lobby Nashville Trust Company Tel. 6-3611 Next Door to the Paramount Theater 


Customary Discounts For LIBRARY ORDERS 
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Speakers 


* MISS LENA MADESIN PHILLIPS, associate editor of Pictorial Review, president 
of the International Federation of Business and Professional Women, and past and hon- 
orary president of both the National Council of Women of the United States and the 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, draws upon a rich 
experience for material for her addresses. Travels in the interests of the International 
Federation of Business and Professional Women and of Pictorial Review have carried 
her to every state in the United States and to 21 countries of Europe, and have brouglit 
her into contact with many of the outstanding figures in world politics today. The 
result is an amazing capacity for shrewd analysis of the factors which underlie the 
current economic and political unrest. As an interpreter of present-day problems she 
has few superiors among women, perhaps among men also, on the American lecture 
platform today. She will discuss ‘“Today’s Challenge’ at the general session on Frida) 
morning. 


* ELBERT K. FRETWELL, professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appropriately called the “Father of Extracurricular Activities in 
the Secondary Schools of the United States.” From his classes at Teachers College have 
come many of the nation’s foremost teachers in ‘“‘Leisure Time Activities,” scoutmasters 
and camp directors and counselors. He is at present a member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, the National Committee on Education, and chairman of the School 
for Training Scout Executives in the Boy Scouts of America. During the summers of 
1916 and 1917 he taught secondary education at Peabody College and achieved enviable 
fame in Tennessee’s Athens of the South for his Friday assembly programs and his 
Sunday school classes ‘fat Dr. Vance’s Church.” He is still remembered for his in- 
spired singing of the “Marseillaise” in the Ryman Auditorium during a wartime rally. 
A former soloist of the Metropolitan Opera Company, world traveler, and humorist, 
he is one of the nation’s most entertaining and inspiring lecturers. On Thursday evening 
he will address the general session on the subject of “Practicing Citizenship in the 
Public Schools.” On Friday morning he will speak before the Music Section, and on 
Friday evening will deliver one of his famous after-dinner speeches at the Annual School 
Administrators Banquet. 


* GERALD S. CRAIG, instructor in science in the Horace Mann Elementary Schoo! 
and associate professor of natural sciences in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
for a number of years has been recognized as one of the nation’s foremost authorities 
on science in the elementary schools. Past president of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching and National Council for Elementary Science, fellow in 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, adviser to the American 
School of the Air, secretary of the Conference on the Education of Teachers in Science, 
adviser in curriculum work in a number of states, and popular lecturer, he is probably 
best known in Tennessee for his prolific writings in his chosen field. From his pen have 
come courses of study in elementary science, chapters in the Thirty-First and Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education, and various science 
readers and textbooks for the elementary school, including ““Our Wonder World, Vol. 1,” 
and “Pathways in Science” (6 volumes). He will direct a panel discussion at the A. C. E. 
meeting, Friday morning, April 15, on the subject of “Science as the Interpretation of 
the Natural Phenomena of the Environment and Its Place in the Child’s Development,” 
and will address the Science and Intermediate Sections, Friday afternoon, on the sub- 
jects “Science as a Continuous Program Through the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools” and ‘“The Elementary School Teacher and Science.” 























SOCIETY BRAND SUITS 


W H I T E FREEMAN SHOES 


Trunk & Bag Co. ARROW SHIRTS 


Everything in Handbags and Leather Goods All Nationally Known Makes of Men’s Wear 








609 CHURCH STREET 


NASHVILLE i FE ¥v Y ™ % 


239 FOURTH AVE.. N. 
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CASTNER-KNOTT 








IN LINE WITH FASHION 






THE NEW 


IN SHOES 






/ a 


MADAN: SO, i 

A 

Fad he ey o 
SS Mey 
eS ~ Yom, 


Pa 


Ny 


OUTSTANDING GROUPS 
Exclusive at 


Famous Label Case 
Hats $6.95 


OTHERS 5 AND UP 
2.00 to 15.00 


They’re the smart finishing touch for the sleek 


Newest lines . . . flattering to “nth” degree, new Spring clothes silhouette in perfect 


yet wearable and smart . . . delightful fem- line with fashion—and see how much more 
inine trims . . . the finest of materials gracefully you walk in Style-EEZ Shoes—their 
all stamped with the superb qualities you have famous Flare-Fit innersoles help do away with 
come to expect in hats bearing these famous wobbly ankles . . . keep you in line with 
labels. Tailored and dressy types. Wide choice beauty and their modest price will please 
limited budget. 


of materials and colors. All head sizes. your lit 


MILLINERY—SECOND FLOOR SHOE DEPARTMENT—STREET FLOOR 
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Proportioned from top to toe 
to fit you— 


3-Length 
Stockings 


by Sr-line 


66 99 66 99 sé 9 
HOSIERY Teeny Tween Tall 


STREET FLOOR 
A perfect fit means longer wear. Loveliest 
sheer, 3-thread crepe chiffons in the new spicy 
colors . . « bright and dancing with sun- 1.00 


shine! They’re a sure favorite and the clever 
ames—‘Teeny,” “Tween,” and ‘Tall’—are ° 
en : ‘ i 3 Pairs, 2.75 
easy to remember and call for. Try a pair (or 
three) and be sure of 100% fit. 











to 


All 


Teachers 








Ever-blooming 
Flowers! 


We Invite You to Visit Our Picture VA K tt FE t Gli 
and Framing Department an auntex oves 
: With its sprinkling of tiny embroidered buds 
Reproductions of old and modern masters that to make fingers seem more fragilely feminine, | 





will enhance your home or schoolroom. Mayflower reaches the pinnacle of prettiness. 
e It will bring the breath of spring to your 
costume as suddenly as a boutonniere. 





THIRD FLOOR STREET FLOOR 
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Convention 


*® TERRY C. FOSTER, specialist, Research in Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, was born and reared in Southern Alabama. After completing 
the elementary and high school courses in his native state, he secured the Bachelor of 
Pedagogy degree from State Normal College, Troy, Alabama; the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in Education from Tulane University; and the Master of Arts degree in Edu- 
cation at George Washington University. His experience as a teacher in Alabama 
ranged from the one-room school to the superintendency of a small city system. His 
outstanding work during seven years as state supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the State Department of Education in Alabama is largely responsible for his ap- 
pointment to his present position, which he has held for nine years. For five summers 
he has been an instructor in Special Education at the University of Alabama and Mary- 
land. He is a veteran of the World War and served two years in air service in France. 
He will discuss “Problems for Vocational Education; Problems for Adult Educa- 
tion” at the Adult Education Section on Friday morning, and will be guest of the Special 
Education Section at a luncheon and meeting at noon, Friday, at which time he will 
discuss “Psychiatry as Applied to Special Education.” 


* MISS MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, chief of School and Children’s Library Di- 
vision of the American Library Association, began her interesting career in library work 
soon after graduating from Holyoke College in her native state of Massachusetts. From 
1924 to 1927 she was head of work with children and schools in the Omaha, Nebraska, 
Public Library, and during the next vear was children’s librarian at State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. For seven years thereafter she was school librarian at 
Haven School, Evanston, Illinois, and became school library specialist with A. L. A. 
in 1936. She has given courses for school librarians at Indiana University School of 
Education, Syracuse University School of Library Science, and Columbia University 
School of Library Science. She will discuss “‘Corralling Materials for Good Teaching” 
at the Intermediate Section meeting on Friday morning, April 15, and on Friday after- 
noon will address the Library Section on the subject ‘““The School Librarian Is a Spe- 


cialist.” 

































Vake Our 


Store . 





When you attend the Tennessee Educational Con- 






vention in Nashville on April 14, 15, 16, may we 
invile you to visit Booths Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, and 








YOUR BOOK 
HEADQUARTERS 


18 on the Mezzanine Floor of the Andrew Jackson 








Hotel where we will have a complete exhibit of 


teaching aids of particular interest to the teacher? 


* 
A showing of school equipment will be on display 


in a sample room on one of the upper floors of the Largest Children’s Department 


same hotel. 
- in the South 


* 


MILLS’ 
BOOKSTORE 


703 Church Street 







Come and Visit with Us 











* 






NASHVILLE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 













NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Speakers 


x MISS MABEL CARNEY, professor of rural education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was born in Missouri, but was reared and educated in Illinois. She is 
a graduate of State Normal School of DeKalb, Illinois, and holds bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Columbia University. Her rich professional experience includes: 
three years as teacher in rural schools of Illinois; three years as teacher of the rural 
demonstration school connected with the Normal School at Macomb, Illinois; one year 
as director of rural education in the Normal School at Cheney, Washington; three 
years as director of rural department, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Illinois; three years as state supervisor of teacher-training departments in the high 
schools of Minnesota; instructor and professor in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, since 1917. Former president of the Department of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, member of various educational committees, world traveler, 
lecturer, magazine writer and author of Country Life and Country Schools, she may be 
assured of appreciative audiences before the Supervisors Section on Thursday, noon, 
Administrators Section on Friday morning, Curriculum Section on Friday afternoon, 
and Joint A. C. E. and Intermediate Sections on Saturday morning. 





* RHEA WELLS, famous artist and author of children’s literature, was born in Jonesboro, Tennessee, and lived on a 
farm just outside of town until he was ten years old. Early in his school career he developed an interest in drawing. 
He went to Chicago to study at the Art Institute. Following completion of his course in Chicago he worked on the 
Southern Newspaper for a year and then moved to New York to spend his address for the last twenty-one years. 
During this latter period, however, he spent fifteen months in the army during the war, and later spent a year of 
study and travel in Europe with his wife. Most famous of his books for children are: ‘‘Peppi the Duck”; “Beppo 
the Donkey”; “An American Farm”; “Andy and Polly’; ‘Zeke the Raccoon”; etc. He will discuss ‘““Making Chil- 
dren’s Books” at the Intermediate Section meeting on Friday morning and “Challenge to Art Education” at the 
Art Section meeting on Friday afternoon. 


























Tennessee Teachers! 


MAKE OUR BOOKSHOP 
YOUR MEETING PLACE 
DURING THE CONVENTION 


DON’T DELAY... 


EVERY SUMMER Day SPELLS 
*“D-A-N-G-E-R” For Your 
Furs, ror HEAT Kitts FURS! 


May Lamberton Becker, national expert on chil- 


dren’s literature, will be our guest all day on May Be Sure Your 
ee you can come again at that time and F U R S A one S T O R E D 
STOKES & STOCKELL, INC. BOOKSHOP In Dry-Air Cold Storage 
519 Union STREET NASHVILLE, TENN. - 


Fumigation alone is not enough tem- 
perature drys out the natural oils of the 
furs, not only shortening their life but 
leaving them harsh and brittle. Be sure 
your furs are stored in Cold Dry -Air 
Storage Vaults before it’s too late. 




















| 

| 

| When in Nashville we hope you will 
| drop in and see our newly remodeled 
| bookstore. You'll find the best books 
of ALL S and a complete se- 


| lection of globes at special prices. 4 
Ask or write now for our late catalog of x 
“Books For ALL AGES” 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE EXCLUSIVE FURRIERS 


810 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. | 
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the beauty of classic 
simplicity 


Vanity Dair 


GOWNS 
$2 


The lustrous soft Pechglo fab- 
ric lends itself to the smooth 
streamlines of this tailored 
gown. Flattering necklines 
with wide self-fabric tie at 
waist. A new Vanity Fair 
model that is adorably fem- 
inine. 
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twin secrets of good form— 


the improved ‘‘controls’”’ of 


rFLe REGED 
FOUNDATIONS 


$5 
Others $3 to $25 


Improved twin control . . . im- 
proved super control . . . two so- 
important reasons why Flexees are 
better, and women who wear 
Flexees are lovelier. 








A FABRIC CREATED OF 
Caown SPUN RAYON 
« « ITS TESTED 


charming-colorful 
beautifully styled 


MAYFLOWER 
FROCKS 


$3.98 


You can’t slip through the 
summer without one. May- 
flower naturally chooses *Rin- 
KONO, a Crown Tested Rayon 
fabric; laboratory check-tested 
and approved for Fabric Con- 
struction, Color Fastness, and 
General Wearing Qualities. Its 
linen-like weave blooms with 
wide spaced florals. It washes 
or cleans, whichever you 
choose. Lead a cool, busy, and 
unbothered summer in_ this 
Mayflower frock. 
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CA e eens seesaw esaeasewanaaaaaene 


"South's Sweetest Singers'' to Favor Teachers 


FAMED Emory Glee 
fascinated 


continents 


Club, which has 


audiences on two 
with its unique renditions of Negro 
spirituals and classical numbers, will 
appear in concert before the Tennes 
see Education Association in Nash- 
ville on April 15, at the Ryman \udi 
torium at 8:00 PAI. o’clock. 

(on two European tours, made at 
the special request of the Imperial 
Concert Agency in London, the gold- 
en-voiced Southerners were heard by 
vast audiences in England and on the 
Continent, and were feted by the no- 
bility of the Old World. English 
newspaper critics hailed the club as 
the best choral group ever to appear 

famous London 
international repu- 
further 
The di- 


Coliseum, 
The 
the club has been 
a Cuban tour. 


at the 
playhouse. 
tation of 
enhanced by 
rectors of the group are now con- 
sidering an invitation to make a trip 
to South .\merica. 

The widely-traveled club has ap- 
peared before two presidents of the 
United States, has frequently broad- 


cast over national radio networks, 
and has made recordings for Victor 
and for the Metropole Company of 
England. 

The American tours of the club 


have included concerts along the At 
from New York to 
Washington to New 
times singers 


la. 


lantic seaboard 
Miami, from 

Orleans. Eight 
have toured the Florida peninsu 
The 1936 performance of the club 
at the Shoreham Hotel in \Washing 
ton, under the auspices of the Geor 

gia State Society, was so enthusias 
tically received by the large audience 
that the society offered the singers a 


the 


five-year contract, calling for an an 
nual concert at the nation’s capital 
Preferring to vary its itinerary each 
year, the club rejected the offer. So 
popular are the Emory choristers 
with Southern audiences that 
paper writers have aptly termed them 
the “South’s 


news 


Sweetest Singers 


Annual features of the club’s 
program are the Christmas carol 
service in the beautiful Glenn Me 
morial auditorium on the Emory 


campus and the Atlanta spring con- 
‘ert. This year two carol concerts 
were given in order to accommodate 
the huge crowds. 4,000 people heard 
the program, and hundreds of others 
had to be turned away. 

lhe club returned last month from 
its winter tour through the Carolinas 
and Virginias to Washington, where 
it appeared in concerts at the Shore- 
ham Hotel and the Capitol Theatre, 
and also sang over a national NBC 
hookup. 
Nashville concert before the 
Association is 


The 
lennessee Education 
the culminating feature of the club’s 
spring tour through North Georgia 


and 


Tennessee. 


Better Bury Him 


Widow: “f{ want to insert an obituary 


notice in your paper. How much will it 
be?” 

Editor: “Twenty-five cents an inch, 
nadam,” 

Widow: “Oh, land sakes, and John was 


six feet tall !"°—Octopus. 
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TEACHERS! 











Andrew Jackson 
Hermitage 
Maxwell House 
Noel 
Sam Davis 
Savoy | 


Tulane 
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CAIN-SLOAN Co. eee 


| ‘? ‘ : The Pride of America... 
NELLY DON DRESSES 


of Nelda Crepe $ 598 


Exclusive 
at Cain-Sloan’s 











Worn and cherished by American women who 
know the perfection of Nelly Don fit and the 
charm of a *Soapsuds Fashion. Sizes 16 to 44 
will prefer this new Romantique print rayon 
> with net barred sleeves to give it an airy 
AF look of Spring. In Navy, Rust, Turquoise, or 
x Black . . . ata pittance of a price. 


BUDGET SHOP—SECOND FLOOR 


Precisely Right from Strap to Hem... 


MISS VANITY SLIPS 
In 3 Lengths by anit ry Fair 


Bemberg Rayon and Silk 
Fabric ? OO 


@ will not split at seams, or run 
@ will not twist or ride up 
@ will not wear thin in washing 











Flawless fit, right from the start .. . no hems to 
alter, no straps to change... Miss Vanity comes 
in just the length you need . . . short, medium, 
or long . . . and it’s cut to hug your body as 
smoothly as a cocoon! Miss Vanity tubs as 
easily as your stockings ...a swish in soapsuds, 


and NO IRONING! 


LINGERIE—SECOND FLOOR 
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Program—Seventy-Third Annual Session, Tennessee 
Education Association, Nashville, April 4,15, and 16 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Thursday, April 14, 1938, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Q. M. Situ, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Invocation: Dr. George W. Burroughs, School of Religion, Van- 
derbilt University. 

Piano Solo: Roy Underwood, Director, Department of Piano, 
Ward-Belmont College. 
Spanish Folk Song_- __Arranged by George Copeland 
Waltz, Op. 34, No. 1___ nes Bie _-Chopin 

Address: “Some Permanent Values of Educational Campaigns.” 
Q. M. Smith, President. 

Address: “Tennessee’s Schools Emerge from the Depression.” 
J. M. Smith, Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 

Piano Solo: Roy Underwood. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14 Liszt 

Address: “Practicing Citizenship in the Public Schools.” Elbert 
K. Fretwell, Professor of Secondary Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

Announcements and Appointment of Committees. 

Platform Guests: Presidents and Secretaries of the East, Middle, 
West, and Southeastern Tennessee Education Associations, 
and of the P. S. O. A., and T. E. A. Council Members. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 15, 10:30 A.M. 
Presiding: QO. M. Situ, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Music: Wilson Mount, Tech High School, Memphis, accompanied 
by Annie Ruth Parr, Music Department, Tennessee School 
for the Blind, Nashville. 
“On the Road to Mandalay”___-__________ Oley Speaks 
“Shortenin’ Bread”_--____-- _.........Jacques Wolfe 
i | 
Introducing Miss Phillips: Miss Charlie Irene McGehee, Paris. 
Address: “Today’s Challenge.” Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, 
Associate Editor, Pictorial Review. 
Address: Governor Gordon Browning. 
Platform Guests: Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


Third General Session 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 15, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Q. M. Situ, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
In Concert: ‘The Emory University Glee Club, Malcolm H. 
Dewey, Director. 


10 :00-2 :00 
Grand Lodge Building 


Association Reception and Dance. 


Fourth General Session 


Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Saturday, April 16, 1938, 10:30 A.M. 


Presiding: Q. M. Situ, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Music: Miss Anna Lillian Vann, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Accompanist—Mrs. Dorothy Hutcheson. 
eo ES a Ce __._Mendelssohn 
Allegro Non Troppo 
Allegro Malto Vivace 
i” eee Scott-Kreisler 
Introducing Miss Woodruff: Mrs. L. W. Hughes, President, 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


-lddress: “Out of Yesterday.” Miss Caroline S. Woodruff, 
President, National Education Association. 
Address: “National Income, Education and Youth.” Mr. Aubrey 
Williams, Executive Director, National Youth Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Committee Reports. 

Adjournment. 

?latform Guests: Presidents of Davidson County and City of 
Nashville Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Administrative Section 
House of Representatives Chamber 
State Capitol Building 


RaMon S. McCrory, Superintendent, Lawrence 


Presiding: 
County Schools, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee 


Friday, April 15, 1938, 9:00 A.M. 


Announcements. 

Address “Tangible Results of the Supervisory Pro- 

gram in Middle Tennessee County.” Miss Mary 

Hall, Elementary Supervisor for Middle Tennessee, 

Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

9 :35-10:00 Address: “Superintendent’s Part in a County Pro- 
gram of School Supervision.” Leonard H. Brickey, 
Superintendent of Knox County Schools, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

:00-10:30 Address: “Recent Trends and Their Implications 

for Education.” Miss Mabel Carney, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, New York City. 


i) 


9 :00- 9 :1¢ 
9:10- 9:35 


1 


Oo 
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CAIN-SLOA 
the stage is set'for 

FLOWERS ana VEILS 
““ « 500 


e new colors! 








... flower topknots . . . flowers‘lurking 
under brims . . . flowers around your 
crown ... flower banked bandos! Veils 
drifting over your shoulders . . . veils 
tied under your chin. . . veils drawn 
mask-like over your face . .. veils 
swathed around your hat and caught 
into a perky bow! Choose your Spring 
straw ... flowered and veiled .. . from 
Cain-Sloan’s sparkling new collection! , 





SECOND FLOOR 


Rhythm Step Shoes 
for Both Comfort and Style 


Why ... be satisfied with comfort... 
when you can have BOTH COMFORT 
AND STYLE in Rhythm Step Shoes. 
Only Cain-Sloan has Rhythm Step Shoes 
in Nashville. 





$7 50 
auth 


_ ten MAIN FLOOR 


Yy, ° 
~ 2.0.9 2 


‘er e08 


100% protection! 
as $3.00. 
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'CO. welcomes you... 


na through Easter, Spring and Summer 


Coats $795 $10% 1. $29% 
Suits $1795 $2995, $2995 


' If you have a fortune to spend, or a 
budget to remember . . . no matter 
how much or how little you have to 
spend on your Easter wardrobe, you 







will make an exemplary choice from 
our carefully selected suits and coats. 





DRESSES 


exclusive with Cain-Sloan 


priced for Teachers Convention 


Llewellyn Dresses .... 86” 


Janelle Dresses ...... 89” 
Elynor Fashions. .... %17” 











Yo urs @ See yourself . . . in the new BOLERO frocks! 
@ See yourself . . . in the new RHYTHM frocks! 
fely @ See yourself . . . in the new CAPE models! 
@ See yourself . . . in the new Spring PRINTS! 
SLO CO. @ See yourself . . . in the new Spring PASTELS! 
Nashel . B. 
‘on ies |; \ A fashion shipment of fresh Spring beauty will be specially priced for Teachers 
nee a Convention only . . . sparkling dresses of pure dye pure silk prints and silk chiffons. 
1 ad Rayon marquisettes, triple sheer rayons, rayon Romaine, washable silks, and 
3 rayons and laces. 





Se tee 
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Friday, April 15, 1938, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:25 Address: “The President’s Advisory Committee Re- 
port.” J. M. Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
2:25- 2:55 Debate: “Resolved, That County Ownership ot 
School Buses Is Preferable to Private Ownership.” 
Affirmative—Ike Wright, Davidson County. 
Negative—D. Otho McNeely, Superintendent ot 
Henry County Schools, Paris, Tennessee. 
“Progress of Transportation and Consolidation in 
Tennessee During Current Year.” O. P. Pitts, 
Division of School House Planning, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville. 
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Administrators Banquet 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 15, 1938, 6:15 P.M., Price $1.00 
Toastmaster: C. E. RoGers, Superintendent of Washington 
County Schools, Jonesboro 

Music: Emory Glee Club. 

Address: E. K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York. 


Adult Education Division 
B and W Cafeteria 
Friday, April 15, 1938 
:00 President’s Address Sherman Paul 
:30 Address: “Problems for Vocational Education; Problems 
for Adult Education.” Terry C. Foster, Director of Re- 
search in Rehabilitation, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
10:00 “The State Department of Institutions and Public Welfare, 
Its Purposes, Its Plans, and Its Progress.” George H. 
Cate, State Commissioner, Institutions and Public Welfare. 
General Session. 
Luncheon—B and W Cafeteria. 
Address: Alva W. Taylor, 101 Bowling Avenue, Nashville. 
1:30 “Progress of the Adult Education Program in Tennessee.” 
E. R. Lingerfelt, State Director, Adult Education. 
2:00 Noteworthy Accomplishments in the Three Districts— 
E. H. Elam, First District. 
Clyde E. Richards, Second District. 
Katherine Ingram, Third District. 


Art Education 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 302 
Friday, April 15, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding: Cuas. J. ANDERSON, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 


oo 


_ 
wu 


— 


9 :00-10:15 Joint Meeting—Art Education and Industrial Arts 
Sections. 
10:15 Adjournment. 





Friday, April 15, 12:30 P.M. 
University Club 
Presiding: GeorGE S. Dutcu, Peabody College 
12:30 Joint Luncheon—Art Education and Industrial Arts. 
Price—Sixty cents (60c) per plate. 
Arrangement Committee—Miss Elizabeth Schardt, 
Miss Stephen Harrington, Mrs. William Cormell. 
Topic: “Echoes from the Conventions.” __ 
1. “From Southeastern Arts Association!’ Mr. George S 
Dutch, Art Instructor, Peabody College, Nashville. 
2. “From Western Arts Association!” Dr. J. J. Ray. 


Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Mary Scates, Rule School, Knoxville 
Topic: “The Future of the Arts in the Program of Public Edu- 


cation in Tennessee.” 
Address: “The Challenge to Art Education.” Mr. Rhea Wells, 
Tennessee Author and Artist, New York City. 
Symposium: (Audience urged to ask questions.) 
1. “Today’s Tendency in Art Education.” Grace Sobotka, 
Art Instructor, Peabody College, Nashville. 





2. “Children’s Work Within Tennessee.” Susan Crutchfield, 
Director of Art Education, Montgomery County, Clarks- 
ville. F 

3. “Preparations for the Art Teacher of Tomorrow.” Eliza- 

beth Slocumb, Art Instructor, Teachers College, Johnson 

City 

4+. “Looking Forward to the Future.” Mrs. Wanda Wheeler, 

Director of Art Education, Knoxville. 

Brief Business Meeting. 

Adjournment. 


ue 


oP) 


4+:. 


Association for Childhood Education 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Presiding: ANNA L. CARPENTER, Hamilton County 


General Theme: “The Environment as a Social Factor in the 
Child’s Development.” 


Friday, April 15, 8:45 A.M. 


Platform Guests: All former State A. C. E. Officers. 

8 :45- 9:00 Announcements. 

9:00- 9:55 Panel Discussion: “Science as the Interpretation of 
the Natural Phenomena of the Environment and Its 
Place in the Child’s Development.” Led by Dr. 
G. S. Craig, Associate Professor of Natural Science, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Members‘of Panel: Arthur Fite, Dr. Maycie 
Southall, Dr. Adams Phillips, Dr. Mildred Dawson, 
R. Lee Thomas, Mrs. Lillian Poe, Mrs. Eulah 
Johnston. 


Branch Count, Miss Ruth Hurt, Knoxville, Ten- 


nessee. 


9 55-10 :2 


Friday, April 15, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Grand Lodge Building, Seventh Avenue 
and Broad Street 


Reports of Presidents of Local Branches. 

Report of Treasurer, Miss Ruth Hurt. 

Report of East Tennessee, Mrs. Lillian Poe, Johnson City. 

Report of Middle Tennessee, Miss Elizabeth Hogle, Nashville. 

Report of West Tennessee, Mrs. Hilda Robbs Cawthon, Jackson. 

Report of Publication Committee, Mrs. Lillian M. Lowe. 

Report of Revision Committee, Miss Ola Mae Potts, Chairman. 

Report of Publicity Committee, Miss Mary Sneed Jones, Miss 
Mary Ellen Fontaine. 

Report of Committee on Pre-School Legislation, Mrs. Eula A. 
Johnston, Chairman. 

Report of Teacher Training, Miss Ruthlee Moore, Chairman. 

Report of Resolutions Committee, Miss Mary MacKinlay, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Nominating Committee, Miss Mary Leath, Chairman. 

Business Session of the A. C. E. 


Saturday, April 16, 8:30 A.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Platform Guests: All local A. C. E. Presidents. 

8 :30- 8:45 Announcements. 

8 :45- 9:30 Address: “Curriculum Development Based on Com- 
munity Needs and Resources.” Miss Mabel Carney, 
Associate Professor Rural Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

9 :30-10:15 Address: “Behind the Covers of Books for Boys and 
Girls.” Miss Helen Ferris, Junior Literary Guild. 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Athletic Section 
University Club 
Friday, April 15, 8:30 A.M. 


8 :30-10:30 A. Meeting, Board of Control, Private Dining Room, 
University Club. 
Presiding: S. E. Netson, Principal, Central 
High School, Chattanooga. 

B. Meeting, Legislative Council, Private Dining 

Room, University Club. 
Presiding: Joun H. Georce, Principal, Nicholas 
Blackwell High School, Bartlett. 
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CAIN-SLOAN Co. ene 


1938 Version of Top Handle and 
Classic Envelope 


ags = 8 an 2 \ aa Fi 
Soft calfskins . . . patent leathers .. . lovely tones of A 7] +f / 


copper, navy, black. The styles in top handles, the 
shapes in the classic envelopes to complete your Spring 
ensemble . . . they’re all at Cain-Sloan’s for your \ 










selection. 


MAIN FLOOR 





Van Raalte’s 


Little Gift of Roses on 


Fauntex Gloves . . . $100 


Tiny embroidered rosebuds embroidered make 
your fingers look more fragilely feminine . . . and 
these reach the pinnacle of prettiness to bring the 
breath of Spring to your costume as suddenly as 
a boutonniere. 





MAIN FLOOR 


Golden Art Stockings 
yy 


..for reflection of perfection 


Golden Art are the most flattering stockings . . . and preferred 
by more Nashville women than any other named line of stock- 
ings sold locally. They’re more economical when purchased 
by the box. 


Three Pairs of 79c 
Golden ArtHose. ...... $925 


Practical . . . beautiful to wear as you dash about the schoolroom, 
the office, or home . . . they stand up under strain and yet look pretty. 
Note the tidy savings when buying three pairs. 


Three Pairs of $1.00 
Golden Art Hose ... ; $985 


Crepe-twist silk stockings . . . dull, sheerer, stronger . . . in styles 
you'll want for your dressiest moments! Two or three-thread construc- 
tion . . . full lengths or knee lengths. Buy three pairs! 





Other Styles $1.15 to $1.65 a Pair 
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8 :30-12 :00 


12 :30- 1:30 
1 :30- 3:30 


3:30- 5:30 


~ 
ts 


8 :30-10 :30 


C. Meeting, Executive Committee, Tennessee Ap- 
proved Officials Conference, Private Dining 
* Room, University Club. 

Presiding: W. P. Bates, Chattanooga; S. D. 
Jackson, Secretary, Johnson City. 

. Athletic Coaches Association, Ballroom, Uni- 
versity Club. 

Presiding: L. M. Ricu, Kingsport. 


— 
~ 


Friday, April 15 


Football: The single wing back and the punt for- 

mation offenses, defense, motion pictures. By Van- 

derbilt University coaching staff — Ray Rorrison, 

Henry Frnka, Russell McIntosh, J. C. Wetzel. 

T. S. S. A. A. Athletic Luncheon. 

Football. By Bob Neyland of the University of 

Tennessee. 

3asketball. 

Tennessee. 

Coaches’ Smoker: General Round Table Discussion. 

3y Neyland, Morrison, Gullion, Frnka, McIntosh, 

Wetzel, and High School Coaches. 

1. Football and Basketball. 

2. The Proposed Football Playoff in Tennessee. 

3. The Coaching School for Tennessee High School 
Coaches. 


By Blair Gullion of the University of 


Saturday, April 16 


Business Meeting: Points Listed for Discussion. 

1. The Proposed Football Playoff. 

2. The Coaching School for Tennessee High School 
Coaches. 

3. The Age Limit Rule. 

4. The State and Regional Basketball Tournament. 

5. Adoption of National Federation Track Stand- 
ards. 

6. Boxing in High School. 


Commercial Section 


Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville 
Presiding: Romus W. Massey, West Tennessee Business Col- 
lege, Jackson, Tennessee 
“Needed Adjustments in Business Education.” 


Luncheon, Friday, April 15, 12:15 P.M. 


Welcome Address: Dr. John L. Hill, Editor, The Broadman 
Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 

{ddress: “The Need for a Uniform Program of Study Through- 
out the State.” Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Head of Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of Tennessee. 

\[usic: Wilson Mount, Head of Department of Music, Tech High 
School, Memphis. 

Address: “Solution—Not Dilution.” Mr. J. L. Highsaw, Princi- 
pal, Tech High School, Memphis. 

Address: “Filing and Finding.” Miss Nannie Koger, Principal, 
Part Time School, Memphis. 

A Skit: “Hooks and Crooks.” 
Memphis. 

Round Table: Led by Mrs. Aubrey Smith, Halls, Tennessee. 

Election of Officers. 


Theme 


Students of Part Time School, 


Curriculum Section 
Room 309, Watkins Institute 


Presiding: Drew Gaytor, Farragut High School, Concord 
Friday, April 15, 9:00 A.M. 

Theme: “Tennessee Program for Improved Instruction.” 

9:00- 9:20 “Next Steps in the Tennessee Program.” J. M. 


Smith, Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 
9:20-10:00 Address: Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Peabody College. 
10 :00-10 :30 Adapting the Tennessee Program for the Improve- 

ment of Instruction to Local Situation. 

1. In the High School. Mrs. Lucille Scott, Foun- 

tain City. 

2. In the Middle 

Bolivar. 


Grades. Miss Martha Cross, 




















(s ting uished 
SSashions 


DRESSES COATS SUITS 
ACCESSORIES 


MILLINERY FOOTWEAR 


RICH, SCHWARTZ 
& JOSEPH 
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3. In the Primary Grades. Miss Oralee Brooks, Business Meeting: Mrs. Hilda Robbs Cawthon, Presiding. 
Clinton. a. Report of Committees. 
10:30 Adjournment. b. Election of Officers. ‘ 
Note—All supervisors and supervisory principals are asked to 
make reservations early through Mr. R. Lee Thomas. 


Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 
riday, April 15, 2:00 P.1 Geography Section 


Theme: “Training Teachers for the Modern Program.” 


2:00- 2:45 Address: “Training Teachers for the Modern Pro- Hume-Fogg High School, Room 208 
gram.” Miss Mabel Carney, Teachers College.  Pyvsiding: Mrs. Marjorre McAsuan, Christenberry Junior 
Columbia University. High School, Knoxyille 
2:45- 4:00 Panel Discussion. Leader: R. Lee Thomas, State 8 , 
Elementary School Supervisor. Friday, April 15, 9:00 A.M. 
Participants: Dr. Doak Campbell, Peabody College. 9 :00- 9:40 “The Conservation Movement.” Dr. A. E. Parkins, 
Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia Professor of Geography, Peabody College. 
_University. pes 9:40-10:05 “Soil Erosion and Its Effect on Southern Agri- 
Miss Mildred Dawson, Department of Education, culture.” By Dr. Harry Law, Professor of 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Geography, Austin Peay Normal. 
Miss Virginia White James, Supervisor, TVA 10:15 Adjournment. 
Schools, Sheffield, Alabama. ay : 
eee mae ial Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 
, ; Hume-Fogg High School, Room 400 (Music Room) 
Elementary Supervisors Section 2:00- 2:30 “The Work of a Geographer with the TVA.” 
L h Mr. Donald Hudson, Director Land Use Division, 
uncheon Department Regional Planning Studies, TVA, 
, . . Knoxville. 
Thursday, April 14, 12:30 P.M. 2:30- 3:15 A Sound Picture on Conservation, Shown by Mr. 
Centennial Club, 128 Eighth Avenue, South James L. Bailey, Educational Assistant in the 
Wee 5 : State Department of Conservation. 
Presiding: Mrs. Euta Jounston, Chairman; Mrs. Hu.va 3:15- 3:45 “The Conservation of Forests.” Mr. James L. 
Rosss CAawTHon, Vice-Chairman; Miss Susan Bailey. 
CRUTCHFIELD, Secretary c 
Theme: “Child Development Through Supervision.” High School Section 
Guest Speakers: Miss Mabel Carney, Associate Professor of —: 
Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New Hume-Fogg Auditorium 
York City. Dr. Gerald Craig, Professor of Education, Presiding: O. D. Tracue, Principal, Selmer High School, 
Columbia University, New York City. Selmer 
Discussion Leader: R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Edu- = ° . 
cation, Nashville. Friday, April a5, 9:00 A.M. 
Music: Mr. Hans Mager and son (six years old), Americaniza- 9 :00- 9:30 “The Cooperative Study Between Secondary Schools 
tion Class, Watkins Institute. and Colleges.” Dr. Frank C. Jenkins, Executive- 














| WELCOME TENNESSEE 
| TEACHERS 


Special Value Dresses 


| For crisp, glistening pastel silk frocks, come to Mangel’s. 
| They are wearable, young, and flattering and we’ve priced 
them at just $3.98 and $6.98 . . . a combination that 
you just can’t beat. These frocks can be worn practically 
anywhere. And Mangel’s brings them to you in the most 
important styles of the new season. All are authentic copies. 
All are new. All are smart. All at Mangel’s modest price of 
just $3.98 and $6.98. If you haven’t been in the habit of 
dropping in Mangel’s every day or two—try it for two or 





FAN TAN RINGLESS | three weeks and see the hundreds of smart dresses that are 
HOSIERY | being sold to your neighbors and friends. 
75e per pair | 


Sheer and faultless! 

Clear chiffon with extra high KY 
twist for greater wearing as | an 

ties—! ; anaes 

i ge ringless, clear hose! 


at a buy at 75 cents! + 606 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Secretary, Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Sehools. 

9 :30- 9:45 Discussion. R. R. Vance, High School Supervisor, 
Department of Education, Nashville. 

9 :45-10:15 “The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards.” Dr. Joseph Roemer, Peabody College. 

10 :15-10 :30 Discussion. 

10:30 Adjourn for General Session. 


Friday, April 15, 1:30 P.M. 


“Looking Ahead with Tennessee Schools.” Dr. C. 
W. Knudsen, Peabody College. 
2:00- 2:45 Discussion. Led by F. E. Bass. 
School, Murfreesboro. 
2:45- 3:00 Election of Officers. 
3:00 Adjournment. 


1 :30- 2:00 


Director Training 


History and Social Science Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 400 (Music Room) 


Gwin, Graduate Student, University of 


Joun L. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Tennessee, 
Friday, April 15, 8:30 A.M. 
8 :30-10:00 Address: “Realistic Teaching in the Social Studies.” 
Paul E. Drost, Instructor of Social Science, Norris 
School. 


Presiding: 


Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 
2:00 Joint Meeting with Geography Section. 
Saturday, April 16, 8:30 A.M. 


8 :30- 9:15 Address: “Vital Tennessee Social Problems and 
Issues.” Dr. W. E. Cole, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Tennessee. 

9:15-10:00 Address: “Sociology—Characterized as Vital.” Dr. 


R. A. Kilburn, University of Chattanooga. 
10 :00-10:15 Business Session. 


Banquets 


Alene Harris 
$1.00 


Answers any ques- 
tion that may arise 
concerning the im- 





portant banquet occasion—tables, themes, decorations, 
favors, menu, program, in fact, everything. Indispensable 


to all organizations. 


Trails Wm. H. Bunce $1.00 


A book of animal stories telling how they live, work, love, 
and die by one who knows from experience with them. 
A most entertaining and instructive book boys and girls 


greatly enjoy. Fully illustrated. 


Stop-Light W. L. Poteat 75¢ 


A book concerning the nature and dangers of beverage 
alcohol by a professor of biology of long experience. Ap- 
peals in a particular way to the intelligence of young 


people. 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


161 Eighth Avenue, No. Nashville, Tenn. 


Home Economics Section 
Auditorium, Sixth Floor, Cain-Sloan’s Department Store 
Presiding: Miss Sue Taytor, Nashville 
Friday, April 15, 9:00 A.M. 


9 :00- 10:30 Business—Appointment of Committees. 
Reading of Resolutions Made at Monteagle. 
Report—American Home Economics Association. 
Miss Margaret Ambrose, State Councilor. 


“Home Economists Face the Future.” Miss Lita 
Bane, Head Home Economics Department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
\nnouncements. 

10:30 Adjournment for General Session. 

2:30 Home Economics Luncheon — Loggia, Hermitage 


Hotel. 
Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 


2 :Q0- 4:00 “How to Strengthen the State Organization.” Miss 
Hazel P. Roach, Executive Secretary, American 


Home Economics Association, Washington. 
“\Vhat a State Home Economics Association Can 
\lean to Home Economists.” Miss Marie Collier 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Knoxville. 
College Section 
4:00 Business Session. 
00 Dinner—Noel Hotel. 

Recent Trends in Home Economics Education. (1) 
Consumer Education, by Dr. Henry Harap, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


Industrial Arts Section 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 302 


Presiding: Cuas, J. ANDERSON, Chairman, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 
Cuas. P. Parsons, Secretary, Vocational High School, Chatta- 


nooga 








BURRUSS. 
< 
WEBBER. 


| CAFETERIA | 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 
* 


Serving Hours 


Dinner 


5 to 8 


Lunch 
11:00 to 2:15 


| Breakfast 
| 6:30 to 9 
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Friday, April 15, 8:30 A.M. 


8 :30- 8:40 Minutes and Reports of Standing Committees. 

8:40- 9:00 “Industrial Arts in the City Schools of Nashville.” 
David Whitworth, Opportunity School, Nashville. 

9:00- 9:20 “Hammered Aluminum in Alcoa Public Schools.” 
W. C. Mayberry, Alcoa High School, Alcoa. 

9:20- 9:40 “Advancement of Industrial Arts in the Memphis 
Schools.” Raymond McElroy, South Side High 
School, Memphis. 

9 :40-10:00 “What the Shop Should Mean to a Boy.” Ray 
White, Central High School, Nashville. 

10 :00-10:10 Open to Discussion. 

10:10-10:25 Business Session—Election of Officers. 

10:25 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, April 15 
Joint Luncheon—Art Education and Industrial Arts 


Presiding: Gro. S. DutcH 
Address: (Ten minutes). Dr. J. J. Ray. 
Industrial Arts Group will meet with the Vocational 
Section for the afternoon session. 


Intermediate Section 
Hermitage Hotel, Main Dining Room 


Presiding: Miss EvizaspetH Btack, Chairman, Elementary 
Supervisor for East Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Johnson City 


Friday, April 15, 8:30 A.M. 

8 :30- 9:00 Address: “Corralling Materials for Good Teaching.” 
Miss Mildred Batchelder, American Library Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 

9:00- 9:30 Address: “Making Children’s Books.” Rhea Wells, 
Tennessee Author and Artist. 

9 :30-10 :00 Address: Christine Govan, Tennessee Author. 


Friday, April 15, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 


Presiding: Mrs. HucH BaTteEMAN—Reports irom Supervisors 
and Chairmen of the Intermediate Groups in the Various 
Sections of the State 

Business Session. 


Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:40 Movie in Color: “Rhododendron Gardens of Roan 
Mountains.” D. M. Brown, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 

2:40- 3:20 “The Elementary School Teacher and Science.” 
Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Associate Professor of Natural 
Sciences. 


War Memorial Building Auditorium 
Saturday, April 16, 8:45 A.M. 


Joint Meeting with A. C. E. 


8:45- 9:30 Address: “Curriculum Development Based on Com- 
munity Needs and Resources.” Miss Mabel Carney, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

9 :30-10:15 Address: “Behind the Covers of Books for Boys and 
Girls.” Miss Helen Ferris, Junior Literary Guild. 


Latin Section 
Y. M. C. A. Clubroom A 


Presiding: ASHTON W. McWuor ter, Professor of Classical 
Languages and Literatures, University of Tennessee 


Friday, April 15, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:00 Introductory Statements and Appointment of Com- 
mittees. 

9:00- 9:30 “Some Present-Day Approaches to the Study of 
Latin.” Mrs. Carrie A. Parsons, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

9 :30-10 :00 “Latin in the High Schools Today as a State Official 
Sees It.” Mr. R. R. Vance, State Supervisor, 
Division of High Schools. 


LEBECK’ 
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For Your Easter 


SHOES 


S17 
$498 $650 
7 Y 4 and 6 


@ PATENTS 
@ CALFS 
@ BUCKSKINS 





Colors — of the style or 
@ COPPER TAN color of your Easter outfit 


@ BLACK . we have the shoes to com- 
@ NAVY plete it. Good fit and foot 
@ BEIGE flattery are particularly stressed 
@ GREYS 


at Lebeck’s. 


SHOES—Second Floor 


@ COMBINATIONS 





GAY... 
Slick to th 


Figure... 


HOUSE 
COATS 


41.98 


With a rippling full skirt with 
a graceful sweep and tiny 
puffed sleeves. Convenient 
zipper from neck to hem, or 
wrap-around. TUBFAST. 


LEBECK’S—Second Floor 


Our Entire Organization Is “‘AT 
HOME” to the TEACHERS 
with the Friendliness Charac- 
teristic of LEBECK’S! 
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10 :00-10 :30 “Motivating Latin in a Technical High 


School.” 
Miss Martha Shelton Davis, Memphis. 


James Robertson Hotel, Mezzanine Floor 


Joint Luncheon of Latin Section and Modern Language Section. 


Greetings in 


4. w 

a yo 

S i) 
7 7 


= 

iy 

S 
' 


Friday, April 15, 12:30-1:30 P.M. 


four different languages. 
Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 


“Some Common Problems in Teaching Latin and 
English.” Prof. Roscoe E. Parker, University of 
Tennessee. 

“Holding the Interest of Latin Pupils.” 
M. Thorburn, Memphis. 

“Vergil’s Laocoon—A Study in Classical Art.” 
Prof. Henry Markley Gass, University of the South. 
“Historical Background in the Study of Latin.” 
Miss Hortense Hearn, Jackson. 

“A High School Latin Club.” Prof. H. T. Nance, 
David Lipscomb College. 

Report of Committee on Improving Conditions for 
the Study and Teaching of Latin. Prof. Charles E. 
Little, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Report on State-Wide Latin Tournament. Dr. Nellie 
Angel Smith, State Teachers College, Memphis. 
4:30 Reports of Committees. Adjournment. 


Miss Helen 


4:20 


4:30 


Library Section 


Library, West End High School, Harding Road and Golf 


Club Lane 


(Transportation will be provided from rotunda of War Memorial 


2 :00- 


Building, at 1:30 P.M.) 


2:30 “The School Librarian Is a Specialist.” Miss Mil- 


dred Batchelder, Chief of the School and Children’s 
Library Division, American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

















| Visit Our... 


Over a hundred and fifty beautiful open stock patterns 
of dinner and breakfast ware and the largest display of 
crystal stemware south of the metropolitan: centers. 
There are lamps, ceramics, and art wares of every char- 
acter. Visit us whether you wish to buy or not. YOULL 
ALWAYS RECEIVE A HEARTY WELCOME. 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. 


217-219 Third Avenue, North 


CHINA | 
GLASSWARE | 
and 


ART DEPARTMENT 


* 


Phone 6-5181 











Pr 


9 :15- 
9 :20- 


9 :45-10 :10 


3:00 “The School Administrator Looks at the School 
Library.” Dr. Sue M. Powers, Superintendent, 
Shelby County Schools, Memphis. 

Miss Helen 


3:30 “As Boys and Girls, So Their Books.” 
Ferris, Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild, New 
York City. 

3:45 Discussion. 

4:00 Business Session. 

5:00 Tea will be served in Library of West End High 


School. 


Mathematics Section 
Hume-Fogg High School, Room 210 


csiding: Lynpon B. JENNINGS, Tullahoma, Tennessee 
Friday, April 15, 9:15 A.M. 

Introductory Remarks. 

Address: “Grade Placement of Geometry Material.” 

Mr. J. H. Banks, Ashland City. 

Address: “Why College Freshmen Have Trouble 

with College Mathematics.” Prof. Ralph T. Donnell, 

Cumberland University, Lebanon. 


9 :20 
9:45 


10:10-10:20 Business Session. 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 
Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 

2:00- 2:20 Address: “The Value of Informal Metheds in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic in the Elementary Grades.” 
Mr. L. R. Wheeler, State Teachers College, Johnson 
City. 

2:20- 2:40 Address: “The Value of the Study of Mathematics in 
High School Other Than Utilitarian.” Dr. C. M. 
Sarratt, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

2:40- 3:00 Address: “The Work of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics.” Dr. F. L. Wren, Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 

3:00- 3:10 Business Session. 


Presiding: 


8 :40- 
8 :55- 


9 :20- 


9 :45-10: 


10 :10-10 :30 


12 :30- 


2 :00- 


:10 Adjournment. 


w 


Modern Language Section 
Y. M. C. A. Clubroom B 


Miss HELEN Lacy, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville 


Friday, April 15, 8:40 A.M. 


8:50 Announcements. 

9:15 “Studying at the Sorbonne.” Miss Velma Brooks, 
West Tennessee State Teachers College, Memphis. 
“Re-opening the Question of Zola’s Influence on 
Blasco Ibanez.” Dr. James O. Swain, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

“Some Particular Difficulties in Teaching French 
Pronunciation and Intonation to Southern Pupils.” 
Prof. C. Hodge Mathes, East Tennessee State 
Teachers College, Johnson City. 

“The Modern Language Laboratory.” 
Shane, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Adjournment for General Session. 
Luncheon for teachers of classical and modern 
languages at the James Robertson Hotel. Sixty 
cents. Make reservations with Miss Anne Battle, 
West End High School, Nashville. 

Willkommen: Herr John Frank, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 
Salvete : 
Tennessee. 
3ienvenidos : 
University. 
Soyez les bienvenus: Monsieur Georges Bally, Van- 
derbilt University. 

Demonstration by the Reagan Visual Education 
Company of Atlanta, of audio-visual material for 
use in the language classroom. Sliwwing of a foreign 
language talkie with a sixteen millimeter projector. 


Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 
“The Dr. 


9 -40 


wn 


Dr. M. L. 


10:30 
Be 


w 


Dr. A. W. McWhorter, University of 


Senor Juan Castellano, Vanderbilt 


2:20 Unit Plan in Texas.” Paul Manchester. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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WELCOME TEACHERS 


THE EASTER 
PARADE IS ON 


BAG SPECIAL 


Exact copies of new 
French bags. Label in $998 


each bag. 


YOUR EASTER 
FROCK 


$1795 


Others $6.95 to $39.95 


The newest and smartest of the 
late spring styles . . . boleros, 
prints, solids, and sheers. ill 
make up the frocks of 1938. 





YOUR EASTER 
BONNET 


$500 


This group especially selected for 
teachers. Large straws, turbans, 
veils, and multitudes of styles. 


WALK IN COMFORT 
RED CROSS SHOES 


$650 





“LIDO”’ 
Smart gaberdine walking shoe in CHURCH STREET AT 
black, navy, and beige. CAPITOL BOULEVARD 














? 
© 
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WELCOME, TEACHERS! Vake Lebeck’s 
Your Headquarters! We Will 
Gladly Cash Your Checks 


JUST ARRIVED! 


New COATS 
New SUITS 
New DRESSES 











*LEBECK’S 
SHOW THE 
NEW STYLES 

FIRST! 


s always, you will 
find here the larg- 

est selection of women’s 
and misses’ apparel in 
Nashville . . . and as 
usual, moderately 
priced. Shop with us— 
you'll save! 


GARMENT SECTION 
SECOND FLOOR 





, - “ : 
Hf 5 ae 

“ re aN 

\, g me os y 

a : rs Oe 








2:25- 2:50 “The Impressionism of Pierre Loti.” Dean Maxwell 
Smith, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 
High school students in scenes from “Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon,” directed by Dr. C. A. Roche- 
dieu, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

Annual banquet of the Tennessee Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
Speaker, Dr. James O. Swain, University of Ten- 
nessee. “Valencia y las novelas Valencianas de 
V. Blasco Ibanez.” Make reservations with Dr. 
Juan Castellano, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 


Saturday, April 16, 8:40 A.M. 


Election of Officers. Report of Committee on the 
Modern Language Tournament. Miss Elizabeth 
Schardt, Middle Tennessee State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro. 

“Why Study a Modern Language.” Dr. C. F. Zeek, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

“Summarization of the Final Report on the Modern 
Language Teaching Situation in Tennessee.” Dr. 
Walter Stiefel, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


S) 
wn 
on 


wW 


io 2) 


-40- 9:00 


9 -30- 9:40 


9 :45-10:05 “Jeanne d’Arc.” Play by fourth grade pupils of Miss 
Claire Lynch of Peabody Demonstration School, 

Nashville. 
12:00 Luncheon for all German teachers of Tennessee. 


The state organization will be perfected and a prac- 
tical program given. Make reservations with Dr. 
William J. Mulloy, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


Music Section 
Assembly Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 15, 9:00 A.M. 
Mrs. Forrest Nrxon, President, Centerville 


Theme: “More and Better Music in the Schools of Tennessee.” 


Morning Session 

Presiding: Miss E. May Saunpers, Director, Music Depart- 

ment, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro (Vice-President) 

9:00 Introductory Business. 

9:10 Report of Music Teachers National Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Sydney Dalton, Director Voice De- 
partment, Ward-Belmont Conservatory of Music, Nashville. 

9:20 Report of Music Educators’ National Conference, St. Louis, 
Missouri. John B. Dodge, Music Supervisor Elementary 
Schools, Clarksville. 

9:30 Music Interlude. 

9:50 Address: Dr. E. R. Fretwell, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Columbia University, New York City. 

10:15 Adjournment for General Session. 


Luncheon 


Assembly Room, Hotel Hermitage 


Miss CLEMENTINE MONAHAN, Supervisor School 
Music, Memphis 


Presiding: 


Music. 

Address: “Music Teachers and Music Education.” Burnet 
C. Tuthill, Director of Music of Southwestern College, 
Director of the Memphis College of Music, and Secretary 
of the National Association of Schools of Music. 


1 


apd 
5:55 


Afternoon Session 
Assembly Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Presiding: Mrs. Forrest Nrxon, Centerville (President) 

2:00 Address: “The Centennial of Music Education.” FE. J. 
Gatwood, Director of Music, Vanderbilt University, and 
Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville. 

2:20 Address: “Music in the Schools of Tennessee.” Mrs. L. 
W. Hughes, President Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Arlington. 

2:40 Music Interlude. 

3:00 Address: “Music in the Next Step in Tennessee’s Edu- 
cational Program.” Clayton L. James, High School 
Visitor. 

3:20 Business Session. 

4:00 Adjournment. 

Director of Music for Sectional Meetings and Luncheon, 
Milton Cook, Supervisor School Music, Nashville. 
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Physical Education Section 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 201 
Presiding: Mrs. FLoy Brown Potston, Instructor of Physical 
Education, East Nashville High School, Nashville 
Friday, April 15, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 Address: “A Physical and Health Education Pro- 
gram for, Tennessee.” Dr. H. G. Metcalf, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
:30-10:15 Business Session. 
Adjourn for General Session. 


oO 


Science Program 
Y. M. C. A. Library 
Presiding: Ep B. HupGEns, Whitehaven 
Friday, April 15, 8:30 A.M. 


:30- 9:00 “Ways and Means of Providing Simple Equipment 
for Laboratory.” Lamar Newport, Henderson High 
School, Henderson. 


oo 


9 :00- 9:30 “Geology in High School.” Paul R. Elliott, Kings- 
port High School, Kingsport. 
9 :30-10 :00 “Rare Gases” (with demonstration of their yvacuum- 


tube spectra). Dr. J. H. Robertson, Chemistry De- 
partment, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
“Related Science.” W. A. Seeley, State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, State Depart- 
ment, Nashville. 

Adjourn for General Session. 


Friday, April 15, 1:30 P.M. 


“Science As a Continuous Program Through the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools.” Dr. Gerald 
Craig, Columbia University. 

“Science in Modern China.” H. B. 
haven High School, Whitehaven. 
“Senior Science in the High School.” Dr. 
Webb, Department of Science Education, 
Peabody College, Nashville. 

3:00- 3:15 Business Session. 


10 :00-10 :30 


1 :30- 2:00 


Refo, White- 


i. x. 
George 


Presiding: 


Special Education Section 


Tennessee School for the Blind 
W. W. Spettincs, Tennessee School for the Blind, 
Nashville 
Friday, April 15, 1:00 P.M. 


“Psychiatry as Applied to Special Education.” By Mr. Terry C. 
Foster, Director of Research in Rehabilitation, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Presiding: 


“Psychiatry as Applied to the Deaf” (five minutes). By Mrs. 
H. T. Poore, Superintendent of the School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville. 

“Psychiatry as Applied to the Blind” (five minutes). By Mrs. 


Lucile Henderson, Assistant Director of Rehabilitation in 


Tennessee, Nashville. 

“Psychiatry as Applied to the Hard of Hearing” (five minutes). 
By Mrs. Margaret Washington, State Supervisor of the Hard 
ot Hearing, Knoxville. 

“A Resume of Psychiatry in Rehabilitation” (ten minutes). By 
Colonel R. L. Bynum, State Director of Special Education, 
Nashville. 


Tennessee Association of Teachers of Speech 
Section 
Noel Hotel, at Fourth and Church 
Thursday, April 14, 5:30 P.M. 
5:30 Executive Council Dinner, Coffee Shop, Noel Hotel. 
Friday, April 15, 8:30 A.M. 

8:30- 9:00 Registration, Mezzanine Floor, Noel Hotel. 

Friday, April 15, 9:00 A.M. 
Mezzanine Floor, Noel Hotel, Room 1 
Pror. OrvitteE C. MILLER, Vanderbilt University 


9:00- 9:10 The President’s Address. 
9:25 “The Selection and Presentation of Outdoor Plays.” 
Freda A. Woodfin, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro. 


9 :10- 
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9:25- 9:40 “Creative Drama in the High School.” Oscar E. 
Sams, Jr., Knoxville High School. 

9:40-10:00 “Basic Ethical Considerations in the Art of Public 
Speaking.” Dr. John L. Hill, Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

10 :00-10:30 Business Session. 
1. Reports of Committees. ; 
2. Election of Nominating Committee. 


Friday, April 15, 12:15 P.M. 
Assembly Hall, Noel Hotel 

ProFressorR Eart Hosson SMITH, 
morial University, Harrogate 


12:15- 2:00 Luncheon (75c per person). 
(1) “Professions.” George Middleton. A platform 
interpretation by Gertrude McClanahan, student, 
David Lipscomb College. Ora Crabtree, Direc- 


Presiding: Lincoln Me- 


tor. 

(2) Scenes from “Mary of Scotland.” Maxwell 
Anderson. Staged and enacted by students of 
Nashville City High Schools. Inez B. Alder, 
Director. 


(3) A Character Sketch—Selected. A stage imper- 
sonation in costume and make-up by Catherine 
Winnia. Ward-Belmont Faculty. 

(4) Report of Nominating Committee. 


Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 
Mezzanine Floor, Noel Hotel, Room 1 


Presiding: Laveta M. Epperson, Central High School, Chatta- 
nooga 

2:00- 2:20 “Teaching Devices That Work.” Rebekah M. 
Cohen, Central High School, Memphis. 

2:20- 2:25 Discussion. 

2:25- 2:45 “Adapting Selections for Student Presentation.” 
(Talk to be illustrated by student’s demonstration.) 
Mrs. Joe B. Weems, Central High School, Dickson. 

2 :45- 2:50 Discussion. 

















2:50- 3:10 “The Artistic Importance of Choric Reading.” Mrs. 
Harvey Scott Hincks, Memphis. 
= ee ee ae 
} 
_ Attention Teachers | 
While in Nashville at the Convention | 
Don’t Miss the Opportunity 
to } 
See and Hear ! 
DE VRY 16MM. | 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 
Compare its performance and price. listen 
to its full range sound reproduction, see its 
brilliant pictures. 
ON DISPLAY 
At the 

GEO. C. DURY CO. 
420 Union Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
J 

















3:10- 3:15 Discussion. 

3:15- 3:35 “Presenting Shakespeare with Amateur Actors.” 
Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Bob Jones College, Cleveland. 

3:35- 3:40 Discussion. 

3:40- 4:00 “Using Student Helpers in a Debate Program.” 


Professor Verton M. Queener, Maryville College. 
:05 Discussion. 
-45 Business Session. 

Presiding: The Association President 

(1) Resolutions. 

(2) Consideration of Proposed Constitution. 

(3) Election of Officers. 
4:45 Meeting of New Officers. 


Saturday, April 16, 9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Joint Meeting, Speech and English Sections 


Presiding: ANNE Kay THarp, South Side High School, 
Memphis 

9:00- 9:15 “Basic Considerations in the Selection of Plays for 
Student Presentation.” Paul L. Soper, University 
of Tennessee. 

9:15- 9:30 “Standards We Should Hold to in Oral English.” 
Lottye K. McCall, Messick High School, Memphis. 

9 :30- 9:45 “Adapting Speech and English to Radio Needs.” 
Jack Harris, Station WSM, Nashville. 

9 :45-10:30 (See English Section Program.) 

10:30 Adjournment for General Session. 


The Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 


Theme: An Exchange of Ideas About How We Teach English 

Panel Discussions. Several speakers initiate each discussion, 
speaking ten minutes each. The audience then participates, 
with questions or ideas; two minutes is the time limit. 


Friday, April 15, 8:45 A.M. 


Presiding: Roscore E. PARKER, Professor of English, University 
of Tennessee 

8:45- 9:35 “Some Things I Do in Teaching Written Compo- 
sition and in Handling Themes.” J. William Byrn, 
Charlotte High School, Charlotte. Martha Farns- 
worth, Franklin High School, Franklin. Violet 
Ward, Columbia High School, Columbia. Dorothy 
French, Central High School, Chattanooga. 
“Some Things I Do in Conducting Home Reading.” 
Mary Frances Snell, Buchanan High School, R.F.D., 
Murireesboro. Agnes Barnwell, Centerville High 
School, Centerville. Kate Garvin, Chattanooga 
High School, Chattanooga. Maria Wynn, LaFol- 
lette High School, LaFollette. Margaret Williams, 
Technical High School, Memphis. 


9 :35-10 :25 


Friday, April 15, 2:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Ot1s McBriper, Alumni Secretary, Peabody College 

2:00- 2:50 “The Literary Classic Which I Like Best to Teach, 
and Some Things I Do in Teaching It.” Margaret 
Gentry, Hartsville High School, Hartsville. Tommye 
Russell, Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven. 
Lenna Cowgill, DuPont High School, Old Hickory. 

2:50- 3:40 “Some Things in the School Which Build Strong 
Character in Pupils, and Some Things Which Tear 
Down Character.” Lucy G. Bailey, Clarksville High 
School, Clarksville. Frances Terry, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City. Maggie Jo Gray, Junior 
High School, Jackson. 


Saturday, April 16, 8:45 A.M. 


Joint Meeting with the Tennessee Association of 
Teachers of Speech 
Kay THarp, South 
Memphis 
9:00- 9:20 “Basic Considerations in the Selection of Plays for 
Student Presentation.” Paul L. Soper, University 
of Tennessee. 


Presiding: ANNE Side High School, 
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9 :30- 9:50 “Standards We Should Hold to in Oral English.” 
Lottye K. McCall, Messick High School, Memphis. 

10 :00-10:20 “Adapting Speech and English to Radio Needs.” 
Jack Harris, Station WSM, Nashville. 

10 :30-11:20 “Some Things I Do in Teaching the Social Uses 
of Oral English — Conversation, Simple Public 
Speaking, or Oral Reading.” Elizabeth Wills, 
Brownsville High School, Brownsville. Mary E. 
Baskerville, Gallatin High School, Gallatin. Cleo 
McGlasson, Livingston Academy, Livingston. 


Tennessee School Office Assistants Section 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 301 


11 :00-12:15 Round-Table Discussion. 
Separate groups for high school and college mem- 
bers. 
12:30 Luncheon (sixty cents per person). 
Program by T. P. I., Club. 
2:00 Fashion Show. 


TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
A gricultural Section 


Main Dining Room, Hotel Andrew Jackson 


Dos essis: . 2 var se ; , 
ee — Friday, April 15, 1938, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
12-15- 1:15 1 vy djl siaaiael ania J. H. Tucker, Presiding ‘ 
a es eer ese W. A. Bass V. L. Harpen, Secretary 
* seman Harry H. Clark, te Meeting Called to Order. aes : , ; 
Aeitinn: Meedath ©. Vaal Corciccen Divecwr 15 “New Developments and Trends in Vocational Agricul- 
Finwdinen Ganute Géecle ‘ ture in the South. D. M. Clements, Federal Agent, Agri- 
1:15- 1:30 Address: “Looking Forward.” Ernest C. Ball. Parr cultural Education, Southern Region. - 
1:90- 2:30 Business Session ; »:45 “The Conservation and Development ot Our Natural 
oe Resources.” Sam Brewster, State Commissioner of Con- 
servation. 
:10 Business Session. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, April 15, 1938 


Tennessee Student Home Economics 10 
Association Section 


Y. W. C. A. Room 
Presiding: Mary HELEN Rue, Knoxville 
Friday, April 15, 9:30 A.M. 

9 :30-10 :00 Registration. 
Entrance to Scrapbooks. 

10 :00-11:00 Business Meeting. 
Reports of National Home Economics Meeting. 
Reports of Knox County Rally. 
Reports of Regional Meeting. 
Report of Purenia Camp. 


Luncheon. 

Tennessee Vocational Association. 

Main Dining Room, Hotel Andrew Jackson. 

Presiding: C. T. Parpue, President 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Address: D. M. Clements, Federal 
Education, Southern Region. 

Election of Officers. 

(Continued on page forty-nine) 
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Nineteen Hundred Thirty-Eight, the Company’s Thirty- 
Fifth Anniversary Year. Two hundred nineteen million 
dollars of insurance in force, an increase of twenty-one 
and one-half millions over last year; assets over nineteen 
million dollars, a gain of over one million, eight hundred 
thousand dollars during 1937; capital and surplus of al- 
most three million dollars; two hundred sixteen Home 
Office employees, sixteen hundred forty-nine Field Repre- 
sentatives in four hundred seventy-six cities and towns, 
in twelve states and the District of Columbia. Since 
organization Life & Casualty policyholders and _ their 
beneficiaries have received in excess of Forty-Six Million 
Dollars—Truly “Built for Protection” and now protecting 
more than a million policy owners. 





i 
PROGRESS FOR TEN-YEAR PERIODS 
Insurance Capital and 
Assets in Force Surplus 
1907 3 32,647.00 $ 1,896,920.00 $ 36,047.00 
1917 500,980.00 8,989,974.00 266,551.00 
1927 7,803,271.00 150,430,287.00 1,587,386.00 
1937 19,297,562.00 219,088,647.00 2,746,236.00 
Welcome 
Tennessee 
Teachers! LIFE & CASUALTY 
May your sny in INSURANCE COMPANY 
Nashville be most OF TENNESSEE 
profitable and pleas- 
ant. A. M. BURTON, President 


Home Office Nashville 
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@ 4 Gore Cut 
@ Rip-proof Seams 
@ Won’t Shrink 


We’ve put this new Bemberg rayon through 
Ward’s Laboratory, tested it for durability, 
and were amazed at its strength! Tailored, 
with double front yoke. Ward’s low price 
makes it an unusually fine buy! 32-44. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


oth & UNION NASHVILLE 





YOULL FIND 
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FLAWLESS 


IN THESE Crepe 
Twist HOSE 


RINGLESS 
CHIFFONS 


C 
PAIR 


2 PAIRS $1.50 





Compare every feature with $1 hose. Extra 
twist to the thread makes them look sheerer 
but wear longer. All silk, full fashioned! 


Newest spring colors! Picot tops too. 


3-Thread for Day Wear 
2-Thread for Evening 


“Ask About Ward’s Hosiery Club” 






ALSO 
KNEE 
FREE 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, State President, Arlington 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, National President, 120! 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

At the date of this writing, March 18, the following 
new councils have been organized since last September : 

First District—Johnson County. 

Third District—Anderson, Campbell, Claiborne, and 
Union Counties; Maryville and Alcoa (Twin Cities 
Council). 

Seventh District—Chester County. 

Tenth District—Williamson County. 

Eleventh District—Montgomery County. 

Twelfth District—Hickman County. 

Thirteenth District—Dvyer, Gibson, and Obion Coun- 
ties. 

Fourteenth District—Decatur, Hardeman, and Madi- 
son Counties. 

This makes a total to date of fifty-one city and 
county councils. 

The annual convention of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers meets in Nashville, April 27-29, 
at the War Memorial Auditorium. Educators of Ten- 
nessee are cordially invited to attend this convention. 


Editorial Board for the Book, "Tennessee's Public Schools," 
to Be Published by the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
Fred C. Smith, editor-in-chief, dean of the university, 
The University of Tennessee. 


J. W. Brister, president, State Teachers College, 
Memphis. 

Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. 

W. E. Cole, president, Tennessee Conference of So- 
cial Work, The University of Tennessee. 

W. T. Ellis, executive secretary, State Planning Com- 
mission, Stahlman Building, Nashville. 

Cara L. Harris, field secretary, Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Arlington. 

Halbert Harvill, state commander, American Legion, 
Clarksville. 

\. D. Holt, secretary-treasurer, Tennessee Education 
Association, Cotton States Building, Nashville. 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Arlington. 

John Hall Jacobs, president, State Library Associa- 
tion, Cossitt Library, Memphis. 

W. E. Jacobs, Jr., Social Security Board, Nashviile 
(former commissioner of labor in Tennessee). 

E. R. Lingerfelt, state director, WPA, Stahlman 
Building, Nashville. 

P. A. Lyon, president, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro. 

Charlie McGehee, state president, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Paris. 

Mrs. Wiley Morgan, president, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Knoxville. 

H. A. Morgan, director, TVA, Knoxville. 

J. Frank Porter, president, Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation, Columbia. 

















trations. Splendid exercises. 
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Odell, Clark, Miller, Paulsen, Travis, Twiss 


HOW MODERN BUSINESS SERVES US 
BUSINESS: ITS ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


A full, well-balanced picture of the essential aspects of our economic order—what services 
business renders to the individual and society and how business runs. Unusual illus- 


How Modern Business Serves Us, $1.68. Directed Activities, $0.88. 
Business: Its Organization and Operation, $1.72. Directed Activities, $0.80. 


Dunn, Allen, Goldthwaite, Potter 


An easy and understandable course that presents the subject as a personally worth- 
while study related to everyday experiences. The essentials of algebra, arithmetic, 
and geometry are included. An excellent introductory section, careful motivation, 
interesting problems, and a variety of illustrations are features. $1.32. 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Represented by Thom. M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Aurelia B. Potts, president, State Nurses Association, 


George Peabody College, Nashville. ee °\ 
Eleanor Richardson, state president, A. A. U. W., - KT ee es oS ' 

Memphis. — Ka eS wee | 
Mary Rothrock, supervisor, Library Service, TVA, EncowUge . OSTURE \ 

Knoxville. pi 
W. A. Seeley, secretary, Tennessee Vocational Asso- GOOD P 

ciation, Nashville. ; 
C. C. Sherrod, president, State Teachers College, | / aie 

Johnson City. Pp WEALTH 
J. M. Smith, commissioner, State Department of Edu- FITTER 

cation, Nashville. , B 


Mrs. A. B. Strand, president, Tennessee Federation 
of Garden Clubs, Knoxville. 

R. H. White, coordinator, The University of Ten- 
nessee, State Board of Health, State Board of Educa- 
tion, and TVA, Nashville. 

Charl O. Williams, field secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

W. C. Williams, commissioner, State Department of 
Public Health, Nashville. 


Program 
(Continued from page forty-six) 


Trade and Industrial Section 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Andrew Jackson 


Friday, April 15, 1938, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding: O. C. K1rKMAN 

1:30 “Discussion of New State Plan for Trade and Industrial 
Education.” W. A. Seeley, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education. 
“How to Get Production in a Trade School Shop.” P. Y. 
Isbell, Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education for 
Shelby County. 





American Universal Desk 206 





“Summary of Tennessee Personnel Conference.” Clyde 
H. Wilson, Professor of Industrial Education, University 
of Tennessee. American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


Dinner for Officers of Middle Section, T. E. A. 


Dinner, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 6:00 P.M., April 14. BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 


Executive Committee and Chairman of Divisions, Middle out of place in the present day school. They are a 
a ee - definite handicap to students, and teachers. 

School furniture by the American Seating Company is 

Smiths to Shine at Convention built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and 


in addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, 
correct posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, auditori- 
ums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at reasonable cost. 

Branch and distributor offices conveniently near you, 
warehouses at strategic points and a trained staff of in- 
stallation men, make our service quickly available to 
every school. 





J. M. Smita Q. M. SmitTH 
Commissioner of Education President of T. E. A. 





Commissioner J. M. Smith will address the general session 
on Thursday evening on “Tennessee’s Schools Emerge from the 
Depression.” 





_President Q. M. Smith will preside at all general meetings N. T. Lowry PO se begs aor me 1 on 
IN. i. : ° © 
of the T. E. A. T. H. Payne Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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The Elementary School— Where Ex- 
tracurricular Activities Are 
Really Educative 
HARRY C. McKOWN 
Editor of School Activities 

The elementary school probably 
offers not only as many but better op- 
portunities for the development of 
really educative extracurricular ac- 
tivities than does the high school. 
The reasons are not difficult to locate. 











SE ees esse 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


i UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. Z) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalog—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate Schoo! Bulletin—— 


Name 





Street and No 
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In the first place, the elementary 
school has not gone “show crazy,” 
and, in the second place, it is not 
plagued with another type of educa- 
tional insanity—interscholastic com- 
petition—both of which have seri- 
ously restricted the educational ef- 
fectiveness of activities in the high 
school. 

With the exception of the home- 
room, all of the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the high school came from 
the college. In collegiate circles 
there has always been a considerable 
emphasis upon public shows— 
athletics, forensics, dramatics, music, 
pageantry, commencement activities, 
etc. When the “people’s college” 
came along, it swallowed this college 
program, bait, hook, sinker, line, 
pole, fisherman, and bank. More- 
over, it even went the college one 
better in many ways. 

The public school administrator 
early recognized the opportunities 
offered by the various activities for 
interesting his community in_ its 
schools, and so he took the bull by 
the tail, capitalized these possibilities, 
and began to supply “Roman Holi- 
days” for his fellow townsmen. 
Soon, naturally enough, these pa- 
trons came to demand bigger and 
better shows. And as a servant of 
the people, he had to provide them. 

Closely related, and indeed a part 
of this show craze, is interscholastic 
competition of all types, both curric- 
ular and extracurricular. This de- 
velopment was and often still is as- 
sisted very materially by several 
kinds of commercial and “educa- 
tional” organizations and institutions, 
as well as by professional educators 
themselves. 

The weaknesses of such compe- 
titions are well known, but a brief 
summary of a few of the most im- 
portant of them is necessary for the 
following discussion. Such compe- 
titions are weak because (1) too few 
students participate; (2) those who 
need the claimed benefits most do not 
receive them, because they are not 
“good enough” to participate; (3) 
those who do benefit are, relatively, 
those who do not need the claimed 
benefits; (4) they represent highly 


specialized activity; (5) they cause 
the development of unsocial attitudes 
and feelings ; and (6) they encourage 
the development among students, 
teachers, and citizens of a warped 
and unjustifiable conception of their 
real objectives. 

These dangers are not peculiar to 
a program of interscholastic athletics, 
forensics, or music; they are just as 
certain to crop out in curricular con- 
tests. For five years the writer was 
chairman of the “Academic Contest 
Committee” of a large university. 
The fifth and last year of this contest 
more than 1,300 high school students 
competed for the gewgaws—ribbons, 
medals, and cup. Just about every 
evil that has been credited to inter- 
scholastic athletics cropped out—en- 
tering ineligibles; theft of examina- 
tion questions; excusing students 
from regular classes in order to 
coach them for the events; sending 
students to summer schools for the 
same purpose; unsportsmanlike con- 
duct on the part of students, teach- 
ers, and administrators; and to cap 
the climax, the usual asinine boasting 
by the superintendent whose school 
won the cup, about the “success of 
my educational system.” Moreover, 
every one of the weaknesses indi- 
cated in the above paragraph was 
equally noticeable in this event. 

It is only fair to state that increas- 
ingly more intelligent attempts are 
being made to strengthen the weak 
spots of interscholastic competition, 
but there is still much—very, very, 
much—to be done if these events are 
to deserve the support of the clear- 
minded educator or average citizen. 

The writer would be the last to 
affirm that these competitions, as at 
present conducted, do not have some 
educational values, but he would like 
to be counted among those most 
skeptical of their general ultimate 
benefits. 

It is probably true that the average 
serious-minded school administrator 
recognizes that there are more weak- 
nesses than strengths in these show- 
competition trends, but what can he 
do? The bull has grown to such pro- 
portions that he cannot safely let go 
of the tail, even if he desires to do 
so. His athletic teams, music or- 
ganizations, debaters, and declaimers 
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must win, and his music and dra- 
matic programs, and his school pub- 
lications must be first, last, and all 
the time of sufficient quality to merit 
attendance by fee-paying patrons, to 
rate “All-American,” or in other 
ways win coveted attention. Such 
“successes” are necessary in order 
that the extracurricular program 
may be financed. Often, too, the 
administrator’s hold on his position 
is determined by them. How many 
are the teachers, coaches, and admin- 
istrators who have won and lost their 
positions because of the success or 
failure of their entries in this show- 
competition business ! 

All of which brings us easily and 
naturally to the elementary school 
setting. This school does not go in 
very strongly for public spectacles 
because obviously the neighboring 
high school has “stolen the show.” 
High school students are older and 
more proficient and hence better able 
to stage an attractive performance 
than are the pupils of the elementary 


school. Further, the high school’s 
traditions and rivalries are more 
firmly established. So the ele- 


mentary school must be content with 
the staging of a few dramatic, music, 
and athletic exhibitions. 

This means, of course, that where 
the high school must by the very na- 
ture of the case put on a show that 
tickles its patrons, the elementary 
school with no such motive can de- 
sign, organize, and administer ac- 
tivities for those who need the bene- 
fits. In the second place, there are 
relatively few interscholastic com- 
petitions in the elementary school 
field, and there is consequently no 
necessity for the development of 
star performers only. In short, the 
elementary school is at the point 
where the high school was before ii 
started its orgy of spectacles and 
contests. It can profit by the experi- 
ence of the high school. At present 
it is a most advantageous setting for 
providing educative extracurricular 
activities and keeping them educa- 
tive. 

The elementary school can have, 
and many of them do have, about the 
same array of activities as is found 
in the secondary school. A brief de- 
scription of five activities will illus- 
trate the possibilities. 

Homeroom.—The homeroom set- 
ting, but recently developed in the 
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high school, has always existed in the 
elementary school, not only in the 
multiroom building but even in the 
smallest unit—the one-room rural 
school. Because, (1) elementary 
pupils are younger and consequently 
more dependent upon adults for 
guidance ; (2) because there is little 
departmentalization in this school, 
and hence the pupil has usually only 
one regular teacher ; and (3) because 


of the lack of highly specialized 
guidance, and particularly vocational 
guidance, the elementary school 
teacher is in a most admirable po- 
sition to do effective personal guid- 
ance. 

Student Council.—It is as possible 
for the elementary school to have a 
student council or cabinet, with all of 
the usual officers and committees— 
housekeeping, welfare, program, 
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safety, thrift, courtesy, inspections, 
etc.—as it.is for the high schocl to 
have this type of organization. Fur- 
ther, this council can promote cam- 
paigns, drives, competitions, etc., just 
as effectively as the high school coun- 
cil can promote them. Even in the 
one-room school such a program of 
pupil participation is as possible and 
as profitable as it is in the larger ele- 
mentary school. 

Clubs. — The main purposes of 
school clubs are to discover, widen, 
and deepen pupil interests. Ele- 
mentary school pupils are just at the 
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age when the group feeling and the 
hobby urges begin to emerge, so 
where is there a more favorable set- 
ting for a beneficial capitalization of 
these than in the elementary school 
club program? And the various ac- 
tivities in connection with the promo- 
tion of exhibits, demonstrations, and 
competitions, as well as in the stag- 
ing of more formal programs center- 
ing around these interests, represent 
additional intriguing and educative 
settings. 

Publications-—In the high school 
there are four main types of student 
publications — newspaper, magazine, 
handbook, and yearbook and at 
least one of these, perhaps three in 
large schools, is just as appropriate 
in the elementary school. Every 
school, even the smallest, can have a 
newspaper — told, read, written on 
the blackboard, or posted on the bul- 
letin board—with nearly all of the 
features usually found in printed 
newspapers. The larger schools can 
issue this publication mimeographed, 
or even in printed form. A maga- 
zine, composed of the best of pupil- 
produced material — stories, essays, 
description, poems, cartoons, etc.— 
or a modified yearbook, containing 
an illustrated history of the school 
for the year, can be planned annually 
by schools having mimeographing 
equipment. 

Physical Activities. — Happy and 
wholesome physical development and 
well-being are, it is trite to remark, 
the main end of a program of physi- 
cal education. And this objective is 
not comprehended in a program de- 
signed to add a championship plaque 
or cup to the school’s collection of 
trophies. Doubtless many of the ef- 
forts expended in this direction are 
neither physically beneficial nor 
emotionally healthful. Physical edu- 
cation and interscholastic athletics 
are not synonymous, even though 
they appear to be in the minds of 
many citizens. 

In the elementary school there are 
no bitter interscholastic rivalries to 
upset either physical or emotional 
stability; games are played and 
sports indulged in, for they are in 
themselves interesting because they 
bring salutary and educative thrills 
into the child’s life. Further, in this 
setting, activities of not-too-difficult 
types are easily arranged between in- 
dividuals and between groups of 





friends possessing about the same 
degree of ability and expertness. 
Self-competition in an effort to grad- 
ually improve one’s own record is 
also possible here. And the girls 
need not be forgotten in this pro- 
gram. An appropriate schedule of 
physical sports for all pupils is easily 
possible in the elementary school 
even though this institution often 
does lack the fine gymnasium and 
swimming pool which are important 
parts of the equipment of the neigh- 
boring high school. 

In similar manner the elementary 
school can provide other educative 
opportunities through noninterscho- 
lastically competitive literary, music, 
and dramatic productions, as well as 
through trips and excursions, as- 
sembly programs, social events of 
various types, and other activities 
appropriate to the ages, interest, and 
abilities of the pupils and possible 
with the settings present and the 
equipment available. And none of 
these need be lavish imitations of the 
corresponding activities of the high 
school. 

In short, the extracurricular ac- 
tivity program of the elementary 
school offers about all of the edu- 
cational opportunities provided by 
the program of the secondary school, 
and it has the added important ad- 
vantages that it does not overempha- 
size public shows and interscholastic 
competitions. Further, it has fewer 
financial troubles. 

It is to the credit of elementary 
school teachers and administrators 
that, without the encouraging atten- 
tion that has been centered on 
secondary school activities, and in 
spite of the paucity of literature 
dealing with these elementary school 
activities, both of which are to be 
greatly regretted, they have begun 
to develop their own program, with 
their own educational objectives, 
pupils, and settings in mind. More 
power and success to them! 


National A. C. E. Convention 

“Current Opportunities and Diffi- 
culties in Childhood Education” has 
been chosen as the theme for the 
forty-fifth annual A. C. E. conven- 
tion, meeting in the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, April 19-23, in Cincin- 
nati. Speakers at the general ses- 
sions and leaders and participants 
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in the study groups will emphasize 
the theme. Exhibits, bibliographies, 
books and pamphlets, and school 
visiting will add further practical 
value to the work of the study and 
studio classes. 

There will be two groups of study 
classes. Classes in groups “A” and 
“B” meet at different hours, there- 
fore a registrant may enroll for one 
study class in each group. The dis- 
cussions will be directed toward 
specific current opportunities and 
difficulties in childhood education, 
with particular emphasis upon ways 
of using the one and overcoming the 
other. Studio groups are a new ven- 
ture. Enrollment is limited by space 
and available materials used. Those 
enrolling will participate actively. 
No observers will be admitted. 

William H. Kilpatrick will address 
the first general session on “Difficul- 
ties That Beset Us,” and will par- 
ticipate in other sessions throughout 
the conference. Ruth Streitz, pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Cincinnati, will direct the study 
classes and will conduct the final 
symposium on “The Next Step in 
Childhood Education.” 

Since this conference is essentially 
a study conference, students and be- 
ginning teachers are particularly in- 
vited. They will be given oppor- 
tunities to participate in convention 
activities, to meet outstanding leaders 
in the field of childhood education, to 
see a professional organization at 
work, and to meet other students 
aid teachers interested in teaching 
young children. A number of super- 
intendents are making it possible for 
their teachers to attend the conven- 
tion in Cincinnati by arranging for 
student substitutes. Thus, many 
students who cannot attend will have 
important classroom experience in 
their own communities as a result of 
the convention. 


Stewart County Cir- 
culating Library 
(1937-1938) 


MRS. OPAL LASHLEE 
Elementary Supervisor 
Stewart County 
The Stewart County quarterly 
court in general session in July, 1937, 
appropriated $1,000 for a central cir- 


culating library for the elementary 
schools of the county. The state 
supplement of $1,000 was added to 
this, making a total of $2,000. 

By the close of the year, 1937, five 
sets of the World Book Encyclopedia 
at a total cost of $304.63 were placed 
in five of the elementary schools. 
One thousand nine hundred fifty-six 
books for the central circulating li- 
brary have been purchased from the 
various book companies; however, 
more than fifty per cent of the books 
were purchased from New Method 
Book Bindery, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
because of the strong reinforced 
bindings that this company furnishes. 
The total cost of the 1,956 books was 
$1,501.58. This makes the average 
cost of the books to be about seventy- 
six cents each. One hundred fifty 
books were donated to the circulat- 
ing library by the county superintend- 
ent and the elementary supervisor. 
This makes a total of 2,106 books in 
the library. 

Oak cabinets containing twenty- 
two books each are circulated among 
the teachers. About 250 books are 
kept on the shelves in the library 
from which the teachers are urged 
to make their own selections. In this 
way teachers can obtain the supple- 
mentary books most closely related 
to the topics studied in their par- 
ticular schools at that time. If it 
is not convenient for the teachers to 
come in and make their own selec- 
tions, the books are selected by the 
supervisor. The books are ex- 
changed on an average of once each 
month. The books are brought to 
the office for exchange or by the 
supervisor carrying a new cabinet 
to the school for exchange. 

The library is used also for the 
supervisor’s office. The office has 
been equipped at a minimum cost. 
The only furnishings bought were 
lumber for bookshelves and a stove. 

Furrliture consisting of book- 
shelves and chairs from orange and 
apple crates, a circular reading table 
from book boxes and an orange 
crate, filing cabinet and magazine 
rack from crayon boxes, and a cabi- 
net for a science center from a book 
box are the furnishings of the office. 
Other furniture is hoped to be added 
later. The only cost of these was 
$1.50 for paint, $5.00 for shelf lum- 
ber and labor, and $1.00 for drapes. 
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The Norris Educational Program 


HE TOWN OF NORRIS, 

four miles from Norris Dam 

and twenty miles from Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, is one built new 
from the ground up and, as a planned 
community, represents the planner’s 
philosophy that “the best founda- 
tion for a healthy community life is 
a community deliberately planned to 
provide it.” 

The educational program is recog- 
nized as one of the more important 
phases of the Norris community life. 
This program is centered in the 
school building, which is also used by 
the town as a community building. 
This building, with its photoelectric 
cells for lighting, its electric heating 
system, etc., is in a general way very 
adequate. It does not, however, 
compare with many buildings 
throughout the country in elaborate- 
ness. It is believed by the people of 
Norris that, while a building is help- 
ful in developing a program, a more 
important factor is that of an educa- 
tional staff and the philosophy which 
they accept. Education, as conceived 
in the philosophy of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, is a continuous 
process extending to and serving all 
age groups. To that end, the edu- 
cational program here at Norris be- 
gins with the two-year-old children 
in the nursery school and maintains 
continuous organization through the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, 
the junior high school, the senior 
high school, with definite community 
relationships and adult activities for 
all citizens. Among these adult ac- 
tivities are full-time library service, 
motion picture service, community 
workshop service, recreational facili- 
ties, health facilities, and in-service 
training for employees of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 
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Staff members are chosen to de- 
velop this program whose interests 
include more than one small phase of 
an entire educational program. Most 
~taff members who work with pupils 
in school work at some time or other 
with adults of the community in de- 
veloping educational activities in 
which they are particularly qualified 
to lead and in which the citizens are 
especially interested. It is felt that 
such a staff relationship tends to 
make the educational program more 
closely built around the community 
life and community interests and at 
the same time offers qualified leader- 
ship to people interested in various 
activities. Examples of such type of 
programs are: The workshop is kept 
open throughout the day for pupils 
in the school program. Immediately 
after the closing of school it is avail- 
able to the people of the community 
until nine in the evening. For this 
service the citizens pay for the ma- 
terials plus a reasonable overhead 
service fee. The physical education 
instructor for boys in the high school 
is the community recreational leader 
who plans with interested groups the 
various recreational activities, both 
informal and formal. The school 
and community library are housed 
together. Pupils and parents use the 
library together from early in the 
morning until nine in the evening. 
Commercial facilities in the school 
are available to all people of the 
community with instruction pro- 
vided. The art and craft shop of 
the school has adults working con- 
tinuously throughout the day and, 
at the same time, students work on 
projects in which they are interested. 
Pewter work, clay modeling, and 
weaving are among the crafts most 
popular with both adults and stu- 
dents. Lest one say that such a 
program will work too great a hard- 
ship on the regular staff members, 
we would hasten to add that staff 
members are employed by the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority on a forty- 
hour working week, and a sufficient 
number of staff members must be 
employed to care for this program 
without overburdening a_ regular 
staff member. 

Another example, and a somewhat 
unusual one, of the unifying of 
school and community life is the fact 
that the superintendent of education, 
administratively responsible for the 
education program, is also the town 
manager, and in this latter capacity 
is responsible to the town council and 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for all regular municipal services. 
This may not be as complicated as 
it appears since the citizens of Norris 
believe that the educational program 
is by far the most important munici- 
pal service which can be rendered. 
Considerably over one-half of the 
total budget of the town is spent on 
the educational program. 

While the educational program at 
Norris is subject to administrative 
control of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority through its Property 
Management Division, it has rela- 
tionships with many educational or- 
ganizations. Among these are the 
following which are very significant : 
1. A functional relationship with the Train- 

ing Division of the Tennessee Valley 

Authority through which the services of 

the chief of that division and his staff 

of special supervisors aid in the pro- 
gram at Norris. 

2. A contractual relationship with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee by which Norris 
School is made a demonstration and ex- 
perimental unit of the university. 
Special members of the university act 
as special consultants to our program. 

3. A contractual relationship with Ander- 
son County (where Norris is located) 
whereby they send a number of pupils 
to the senior high school for instruction. 
A reasonable tuition fee is charged. The 
educational authorities of the county 
advise with the educational authorities 
at Norris in the development of the pro- 
gram at Norris. 

4. An arrangement with the state depart- 
ment of education whereby the work at 
Norris is considered a definite part of 
the Tennessee educational program, 
satisfying all usual requirements of the 
state department. The state department 
is now using the school for demonstra- 
tion purposes in modern education prac- 
tices. 
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ANIMAL BOOKS 


A SERIES IN HUMANE EDUCATION 
Edited by FRANCES E. CLARKE 


Director of Humane Education for the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


VI. 
dren love. 
of the stories. 


The series interprets the habits and needs of all animals who de- 
pend on us for their welfare—pets, farm animals, town animals, 
animals in captivity, and wild animals. 

The last book, Book VII, PATHS TO CONSERVATION, tells 
about animals now extinct or fast disappearing, and how to 
protect, maintain, and increase the wild life that remains. 


A delightful reader for each grade from pre-school through Grade 
Each is filled with stories, pictures, and activities that chil- 
The child characters are always the center of interest 



































The educational philosophy which 
governs the program is considered 
extremely important, and it has been 
stated by the staff in the following 
tentative terms: 


“The aim of education in Norris is to 
develop healthy, intelligent citizens and 
happy, socially useful members of a demo- 
cratic society. We believe this can be done 
best by having the participants share as 
much as possible in the planning, execution, 
and evaluation of their total educational 
program. This assumes that they will take 
an increasing responsibility for their work 
and individual development in all their edu- 
cational activities and through life.” 

The following concrete statements, 
not necessarily original, have been 
formulated and accepted as guides in 
the development of the program: 

1. The curriculum should be centered 
around basic areas of human activity. 
These basic areas should be outgrowths 
of the needs and interests of the par- 
ticipants. In so far as possible, the 
participants should sense and express 
these needs and interests. 

2. There should be core fields of instruc- 
tion adjusted to the needs and interests 
of individuals rather than a definite 
number of separate subjects. 

3. Integration, rather than specialization, 
in the main should be followed. 

4. Commonly designated extracurricular 
activities should become a part of the 
regular curriculum. 

5. Subject matter should be used as it 


applies to real life situations; not as 
having virtue in itself. 

6. Functional values, such as apprecia- 
tions, ideals, self-direction, etc., are per- 
haps the most important values which 
can be developed, and concerted effort 
should be made to insure their growth. 

. The curriculum should be society-cen- 
tered rather than subject-centered. 

8. The school should be _ organized 
throughout for laboratory procedures, 
using the community as much as pos- 
sible for firsthand studies and experi- 
ences. 

9. The guidance program should be an 
integral part of the curriculum and of 
each instructor’s program and not a 
specialized field. 

10. An intensive effort should be made to 
select and to develop a wide variety of 
printed, visual, and other objective 
materials for classroom use. Text- 
books should be used with due regard 
to their limitations. 

11. Evaluation of work done should be 
practiced by the student as well as by 
the teacher. 

12. Marks, honor rolls, contests, and other 
forms of rivalry and competition should 
be eliminated as far as possible. 


Acceptance of the above statement 
carries with it an obligation of all 
staff members to attempt a coopera- 
tive program of education with pu- 
pils, other staff members, and the 
citizens of the community so that 
immediate, as well as future, needs 
of the participants are met. Very 


NI 


important to the success of such a 
program is the setting up of evalua- 
tion techniques which measure more 
than the fact taught from books. 
Personality traits are too important 
to be neglected, and an evaluation of 
any program should consider them 
first. 


A Book Week Activity 


ANNIE W. WHITE 
Rogersville 

In the observance of book week 
this year my third-grade pupils 
studied the life and poems of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, whose birthday 
came the day before the beginning 
of book week. 

The children wrote stories of his 
life and memorized many of his 
poems. On Friday guests were in- 
vited to a program conducted by 
them — an outcome of the week’s 
activity. We had asked that books 
be loaned to our room library, and 
each child bringing one was given 
a place of honor on the blackboard ; 
this list was read as a number on the 
program. 
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| LIKE MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


Mrs. Cora Catherine Thompson 
Delphi, Indiana 


(Continued from March Issue) 


The next interesting thing we saw 
was near Adams. A railroad right 
of way had been cut into the side of 
the mountain. I say mountain, but 
my more traveled husband assured 
me it was only a hill. Ahem! 

Well, anyway, how did they man- 
age that in winter? Didn't it gorge 
with snow? Or did they have much 
snow there? 

These questions came to me, and 
I wanted so much to ask someone, 
but you know you cannot just stick 
your head out the window and yell 
when you pass people. Anyway, it 
was none of my business, but you 
know how this “nose trouble” is. 

At a place called Springfield there 
was an interesting welcome sign— 
“The World’s Best Dark Fired To- 
bacco.” Being from Indiana, we did 
not know the meaning of this, but 
gathered that “dark fired” tobacco 
must be the best. More red clay and 
tobacco fields and warehouses ; more 
beautiful flowers and shrubs and 
stone fences. 

Nashville I remember as very 
hilly, and parts of it were very old. 
There were many wealthy and 
beautiful homes. How I would have 
liked to stop, to buy a few gifts for 
the folks back home, to really see 
some of this wonderful old city, in- 
stead of getting only a “flying tour- 
ist’s view”! 

Near Una we met the first truck- 
load of cotton. Then we came to 
the airport and soldiers’ home with 
the hundreds of markers in the 
cemetery near by. A sudden wish to 
go and kneel—and say a prayer for 
the soldiers resting there. 





Later on | find this in my memo- 
randum: “Stones River: swell place, 
beautiful homes, old oaken bucket 
well, pine forests.” “Beech Grove: 
beautiful: sure looks like mountains 
around here.” And then the assur- 
ance we had been waiting for—‘“the 
short mountains.” At last we had 
reached them, and we thought them 
beautiful. 

On through several more towns, 
we reached another town with this 
proud sign, “Sparta, on the Broad- 
way of America.” Pretty and pros- 
perous locking. Later on we passed 
a place called Bon Air. Such a 
pretty name, and no need to wonder 
about the nationality of the early set- 
tlers who named that village. And 
then a few miles farther on a sight 
| will never forget. 

We saw the first homes of beauti- 
ful Crossville stone. Creamy white 
with waves and whirls and streaks of 
orange and vellow and brown. Later 
we saw more of them in Crab Or- 
chard, I believe. We were told a 
church was being erected of the 
stone in Kingston. If my fairy god- 
mother should ask me to name the 
thing I most admired and wanted, | 
am very much afraid it would be a 
house of Crossville stone. I can 
close my eves and see the beauty of 
them yet. 

Here in this part of Tennessee 
lived and hunted the most expert 
marksman hero of the World War, 
Alvin York. Yes, here was_ his 
‘stompin’ ground” we were told. Ev- 
ery day we stayed there was some- 
thing more to interest us, to make us 
wish we might stay longer. 

Knoxville had many beautiful 
homes, mansions | would call them, 
but they were too magnificent, en- 
tirely too large for a person of small 
means even to wish for. But these 


homes back in the Crab Orchard dis- 
trict—like the smallest bear’s belong- 
ings—they were just right! 

We were told Tennessee had no 
state exhibit at the Century of Prog- 
ress. That is too bad. If they had 
built enly a child’s playhouse of that 
stone and placed a few pine trees 
around it, against a backdrop show- 
ing the Great Smokies, that would 
have outshone the Indiana night 
horse. (She means nightmare or 
scarecrow.) But I don’t want to get 
mad here by bringing that up! 

Back in Kingston our hostess had 
told us that we would pass the Cove 
Creek Dam, nearing completion, and 
here it was before our eyes, a small 
unit in the structure of dams in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

At Harrogate we saw the Lincoln 
Memorial University and a little far- 
ther on the Nancy Hanks Craft Shop. 
How I wanted to stop and buy some- 
thing, but the speed demon said that 
we must not only hurry, but econo- 
mize as well. Some place along this 
beautiful mountainous country near 
the Tazewells, we saw a most inter- 
esting sign. Far down the moun- 
tains we first saw it, a white arrow 
across the valley. As we came 
closer, we saw lettering on it. Com- 
ing closer, we saw it was one of 
those church signs. Here were peo- 
ple seemingly not worried about 
heathen across the oceans but speak- 
ing to you and me as we rode along 
happy and carefree, a little piqued 
that we, too, might need a little more 
religion. But here it was. Some- 
how I felt that there was a little 
white church somewhere near, where 
brave workers were trying to save 
the thoughtless as well as the wicked. 
I could not help it—that lump came 
in my throat—a pair of mischievous 
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mirror, “Keep your eyes on the road, 
dad!” I said sharply. 

“Yes, mamma, and I’m keeping an 
eye on you, too!” These men. 

Next we went up the mountain- 
side to Cumberland Gap. Here we 
ate our lunch of fruit bought from a 
wagon stationed there. The day 
was one of the brightest you could 
imagine, and as we stood there look- 
ing down at the beautiful country 
below, it seemed impossible this very 
spot had been so important and 
changed hands many times during 
the war. 

Then back down the mountain on 
121 we started for Natural Tunnel. 
Going there, we passed the site of an 
Indian massacre. As we neared the 
tunnel, we felt something of the awe 
and wonder of the place. It was im- 
possible to drive’ very close to it. 
We parked our car near the informa- 
tion booth and walked to see the 
tunnel. Climbing over those sharp 
stones, I realized why mountain 
climbers wear high heavy shoes. 
How thin my soles were, and how 
thankful I was that mountain climb- 
ing was not for me, at least in that 
pair of high-heeled slippers. 


When finally we reached the edge 
of the tunnel, we saw it in “breath- 
taking wonder.” It seemed impos- 
sible that little Stones Creek below 
had in its time been mighty enough 
to wear down these stone walls and 
make this mammoth excavation. 
Here was Lover’s Leap of Indian 
legend and down through the tunnel 
a railroad. How we wished a train 
would go by! Everything was so 
still. A train whistle and rumble 
would have pepped things up. 

Back we went, bought post cards, 
and on to Norton to spend the night. 
A very pretty valley town with many 
nice residences over on the moun- 
tainside. The water here was so 
good. Tasted like the water back 
home in Indiana. 

When morning came, there was 
such a feeling. Somehow it seemed 
we were “in the gloaming” so long. 
I saw the speed demon looking out 
the windows, peeping at the moun- 
taintop. 

“What kind of a day will it be, 
anyway ?” 

His answer was vague, but we left 
our rooms and bade our hostess 
good-by. Just as we were about to 


enter our car, a most unusual thing 
(for us) happened. The sun was 
coming up over the mountain. 
Nothing new to folks in the mountain 
country, but to us from. Indiana— 
well, we look over east on the level. 
not up over a pretty mountaintop. 


We Ate Breakfast at Wise 


High up on the mountainside a 
child played in coal slack with a 
bucket and shovel. It seemed that, 
having no seashore, he had found a 
substitute. 

Once more we were on “The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine.” 

A little farther on we saw the 
prettiest log cabin home, white- 
washed rocks and all. We won- 
dered why more mountain folks did 
not take advantage of the natural 
beauty around their homes. 

It was so nice and warm here. As 
we rode along, I in a thin, sleeveless 
dress, the boys in their shirt sleeves, 
we found it hard to believe that only 
four days north we had worn every- 
thing from heavy coats to gloves, 
and then Bob and I had sat in the 
back seat huddled under a blanket 
and wished it were heavier. 
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Pretest for High School Sociology 


OSCAR M. FOGLE 
Pleasant Hill Academy 


lo begin the teaching of any sub- 
ject with a pretest is not new. Nor 
does this pretest claim to have 1in- 
troduced any new motives for its use. 
The usual purposes were in the mind 
of the teacher. 

First, what do the students alread) 
know about the subject? Obviously, 
these things don’t need to be taught. 
Second, what do the students not 
know and, therefore, what must be 
taught? The third purpose was to 
pique the curiosity of the students 
concerning the phases of sociol- 
ogy which would be stressed in the 
course. Fourth, in this, as in any 
controversial subject, the pretest 
gave the teacher some facts concern- 
ing the preconceived notions of the 
class, and formed a basis for com- 
parison with the answers on a similar 
test at the end of the course. 

Perhaps it should be explained that 
this class did not use as their adopted 
text any of the multiple list of the 
state. Nor was any single text used 
by the class as a whole. It was not 


possible therefore for the students 
at the outset, by reading the preface 
and glancing at the table of contents, 
to anticipate the whole course of 
study. 

The questions listed below and 
answered by the class at their first 
meeting were not arranged in any 
logical or even psychological order, 
but were handed out just as they had 
been jotted down by the teacher in 
preparing the test. 

1. Would you object to eating with a 
negro? 

2. What is the largest city you have 
visited ? 

3. Did you have a father or brother in 
the World War? 

4. What is or was the occupation of 
your father during most of his life? 

5. Would you urge student government 
at Pleasant Hill Academy ? 

6. Should the United States have recog- 
nized the Russian Soviet government? 

7. To what political party does your 
father belong? 

8. Which party do you expect to join? 

9. How far did your father’s education 
extend ? 

10. Your mother’s? 

11. Do you favor the TVA or the utilities 
in their present controversy? 


12. Would you favor a_ twelve-month 
school with short vacations? 

13. Do you believe the advertisements you 
read? 

14. Would you prefer to live in town or 
country? 

15. Should daily Bible reading be required 
in public schools? 

lo. Should all children be required to 

attend public schools, rather than be 

given the privilege of attending private 
schools? 

Do you believe in compulsory educa- 

tion? 

18. Do you believe in compulsory vaccina- 
tion for school children? 

19. Should the United States declare war 
on Japan? (This test was given soon 
after the Panay incident.) 

20. Would you advocate a course in sex 
education in schools? 

21.-. Do you think the United States should 
join the League of Nations? 

22. Do you approve of woman suffrage? 

23. Should the immigration laws be 
stricter or more liberal ? 

Perhaps readers will be interested 
in the summaries of a few of the 
answers: Of sixteen members of the 
class, twelve stated that they would 
not object to eating with negroes. A 
large majority disapproved of intro- 
ducing student government at Pleas- 
ant Hill Academy. On the recogni- 
tion of Russia, the class was evenly 
divided. The parents of only one 
student had been to college and less 


than half the parents had reached 
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high school. The vote was ten to six 
in favor of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. All except one objected to 
a twelve-month’s school year. (This, 
of course, could be explained on the 
basis of rural background.) The 
students were evenly divided on the 
subject of compulsory daily Bible 
reading in public schools. On only 
two questions were the responses 
unanimous: all favored compulsory 
vaccination and opposed a declaration 
of war on Japan. 

The next step with the class, after 
the questionnaire, should be consid- 
ered a part of the pretest—at least as 
a challenge to their curiosity. In- 
stead of handing out texts and mak- 
ing the usual assignment, the teach- 
er had assembled for student perusal 
about thirty books on a shelf in the 
classroom. This list has since grown 
to about fifty and magazine articles 
and clippings are added daily either 
by the teacher or by members of the 
class. A good example of magazine 
articles is the series by Dr. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The titles of more than half of the 
original list of books were dictated 
to the class and brief comments 
added by the teacher concerning 
each. Typical of the original list 
were: Machine Age in the Hills, by 
Malcolm Ross; ] Went to Pitt Col- 
lege, by Lauren Gilfillan ; Americani- 
zation of Edward Bok, by Edward 
Bok; The George Junior Republic, 
by George & Stowe; The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy, by Charles S. John- 
son; Return to Religion, by Henry 
C. Linke; Land of the Saddle Bags, 
by J. W. Raine; Sweden, the Middle 
Way, by Marquis W. Childs; Up 
from Slavery, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington; Negro Americans: What 
Now? by J. W. Johnson; Jt Can’t 
Happen Here, by Sinclair Lewis: 
The Blithedale Romance, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne; Assignment in 
Utopia, by Eugene Lyons; North to 
the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh; 
Handicrafts of the Southern High- 
lands, by Allan Eaton; A Fortune to 
Share, by Vashni Young; New 
Careers for Youth, by Walter B. Pit- 
kin; Russian Primer, translated by 
George S. Counts: An American 
Doctors Odyssey, by Victor Heiser ; 
The Meaning of a Liberal Education, 
by Everett Dean Martin; The Epic 
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The School Secretary 


MRS. ANN P. BOSS 


President, Tennessee School Office Assistants Association 


There was a time when it was 
said, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school.” Later, it was said, “As is 
the principal, so is the school.” Still 
later, it was said, “As is the com- 
munity, so is the school.” The 
modern version of the story is, “As 
is the secretary, so is the school.” 

Up until a comparatively recent 
time the work of the secretary had 
not been recognized and given the 
place of honor to which it was en- 
titled. But modern educators and 
patrons have been awakened to the 
significance of the work of an effi- 
cient school secretary. 

Dr. W. W. Jackson, president of 
the University of San Antonio, re- 
cently uttered a truism when he said, 
“Primarily a secretary must possess 
such qualities as poise, dignity, and 
diplomacy. She must have an under- 
standing of human nature in order 
that she will be able to effectively 
deal with students, especially the 
problem child, with teachers and 
with parents.” Dr. Jackson com- 
pared her importance to the balance 
wheel of a watch or the steering 
wheel of an automobile and said he 
did not know of any individual in 
the school setup who was more valu- 
able than an efficient secretary—one 
who must necessarily be imbued with 
the wisdom of a Solomon. 

The secretaries of Tennessee are 
not critical today but feel that in or- 
der to get the recognition they de- 
serve, they must adequately maintain 
an organization of their own. They 
now have a special section, with an 
annual program in conjunction with 
the April meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association. An eager- 
ness permeates them to elevate the 
place of secretary to a position of 
importance — that of a profession, 
worthy of every educator’s recogni- 
tion and support. 

There seems to be a general agree- 
ment that the secretary of the future 
must be better trained. She must 
have at her command, in addition to 
a knowledge of correct spelling, Eng- 
lish, capitalization and typing, a 
knowledge of child psychology. 
sociology, education and the many 
other subjects that will equip her to 


be an inspiring, understanding stu- 
dent counselor, as well as one who 
performs the integral task of tran- 
scribing the letters-of the school ex- 
ecutive or doing the routine tasks 
that accompany office duty. 

For the secretary’s job to become 
a profession calls for the magnifying 
ot the work by the school executive, 
the pupil and the parent. It will call 
for not only increasingly higher 
qualifications for secretaries but 
greater opportunities for them to 
participate in educational and gov- 
ernmental benefits, such as pensions, 
sick benefits and tenure laws. These 
are essential to any position that is 
termed professional. 

No one will deny that the position 
of school secretary is vital and is 
constantly gaining ground in appre- 
ciation and consideration, yet, no one 
will admit there has been sufficient 
progress made to date. Salaries, as 
a rule, are low among school secre- 
taries. This one factor keeps many 
a well-equipped young woman from 
selecting the position as worthy of 
consideration. Routine duties have 
endlessly multiplied and few efforts 
have been made to organize secre- 
taries for the improvement of stand- 
ards and conditions. 

Again, I say that school officials 
are now aware of the fine service the 
secretaries are performing 
daily. They are giving her more 
praise than ever before. The public 
is more willing to commend the 
school secretary. The pupil is ready 
to say that her aid is imperative. The 
day seems near when the school sec- 
retary’s job will be recognized as a 
profession, one that is vital to the 
school office in every community in 
our state. The trends point in this 
direction. I plead for help from 
school executives, legislators and pa- 
trons to hasten that day. Then the 
position of secretary will not only be 
the pleasant job it is now—it will be 
the recognized permanent school po- 
sition that it should be. 


school 
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The Tennessee Folklore Society 


N NOVEMBER 10, 1934, a 

small group of individuals 

interested in Tennessee folk- 
lore met at the Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the Tennessee Folklore 
Society. According to the constitu- 
tion which was adopted, the chief 
object of the society is to “sponsor 
the collection, study, preservation, 
and publication of Tennessee folk- 
lore.” Dr. Charles _S. Pendleton, 
head of the English department of 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, was chosen as the first president 
and served for two years. There 
have been three annual conventions 
since the organization of the society. 
In the fall of 1935, the meeting was 
held at the Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, in 1936, at Maryville College, 
and in 1937, at Pleasant Hill Acad- 
emy. The 1938 convention will meet 
at Baxter Seminary. 

Although there is probably no 
state which surpasses Tennessee in 
the richness of its native lore, yet 
nine other states including South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Texas, 
have had active folklore societies 
for a number of years. The Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, organized in 
1888, recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Dr. Edwin R. Hunter, Di- 
rector of Instruction, Maryville 
College, and secretary and editor of 
the Tennessee Folklore Society, was 
elected as the official delegate to the 
national convention. 

There are, at present, many dy- 
namic forces within the state ttnd- 
ing to change the pattern of its 
civilization. With the rapid progress 
in communication, transportation, 
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T. J. FARR 
Professor of Education, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, and President, Tennessee 

Folklore Society ; 
—- eS 
and the many changes in education 
and in mode of living, the folklore of 
Tennessee will soon be completely 
lost if it is not collected and pre- 
served now. 

Each year interest in the society 
grows both from the standpoint of an 
increase in membership and also in 
the collection of folk materials. 
Membership drives launched within 
recent months have resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
members, among them being Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Cordell 
Hull, Mrs. Benton McMillin, Sena- 
tor George Berry, Congressman J. 
Ridley Mitchell, Congressman B. 
Carroll Reece, Congressman Walter 
Chandler, Dr. A. E. Morgan, chair- 
man of the TVA, presidents, deans, 
and professors in various Tennessee 
colleges and universities, high school 
principals, teachers, and others. The 
annual membership fee of one dollar 
makes possible the issuing of the 
quarterly research publications which 
are sent to all members. 

Folklore has been defined as that 
body of tradition which has been 
handed down by word of mouth 
from generation to generation. It 
represents the heritage of the com- 
mon folk, of the unlettered people of 
our state, and forms the basis of all 
our culture. There is practically no 
limit to the classification of folklore, 
but briefly it may be said to consist 
of songs, ballads, dances, riddles, 
play party games, traditional narra- 
tives, customs, folk speech and say- 





ings, superstitions of all kinds, 
remedies, beliefs, etc. 
Many people sing songs learned 


irom their parents or neighbors that 
have, as far as is known, never been 
printed. A collection of all such 
songs—religious, comic, historical, or 
sentimental—should be made and pre- 
served. In this connection, the most 
significant contribution by a member 
of the Tennessee Folklore Society 
was made a few months ago by Mr. 
L. L. McDowell, principal of the 
Smithville High School, when he pub- 
lished a book “Songs of the Old 
Campground,” a collection of forty 
white spirituals which were sung in 


White and DeKalb Counties many 
years ago. This book has met with 
a very favorable reception, copies 
being sold to most of the largest 
college and university libraries in the 
nation including the University of 
Chicago, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
and others. 

Since games, plays, and dances. 
have had an important place in the 
development of all races, it is the 
responsibility of the folklorist to 
gather all the information possible 
about the traditional game songs of 
children and adults, especially when 
sung, chanted, or recited words form 
the basis of the plays. The old- 
fashioned play party games are for 
both old and young and often take 
the place of formal entertainment 
among people remote from city life. 
[t is very desirable to preserve the 
music of such plays and to have a 
full description of the motions which 
accompany them. 

The classification, traditional nar- 
ratives, includes bedtime, sandman, 
fairy and goblin stories, hero tales 
which portray the real or imaginary 
deeds of some local bad man, strong 
man, soldier, pioneer or other char- 
acter; ghost stories, buried treasure 
stories, stories of pioneer, war, or 
reconstruction days, and tall tales, 
such as fishing or hunting yarns, or 
those of superhuman deeds. 

There are interesting traditional 
customs, such as hog callings, chicken 
callings, grain threshings, pea shell- 
ings, fox hunting, possum hunting, 
and many others pertaining to table 
manners, dress, religion, or social 
gatherings. 

Regarding folk speech and sayings, 
there are many peculiar language ex- 
pressions which include’ words, 
phrases, and whole sentences. They 
are not necessarily slang; they may 
be provincialisms or entirely correct 
English. The Anglo-Saxon heritage 
of Tennessee people is responsible 
for many of them, but others are 
traceable to miscellaneous origins. 
For example, kindling wood was 
originally called “hist wood” or 
“hurry wood” and is still referred to 
by that term in some sections of the 
state. “Johnny cake” was originally 
called journey cake and was made of 
plain bread spread or rolled in bark 
and baked on the open fire while on a 
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journey. In some sections of the 
state the word “bantling” is used to 
refer to a baby, “fodder seed” to de- 
note corn, “hardware” to refer to 
table silver, “leather breeches” to 
refer to dried beans, “long faced” to 
denote baldness, and “triddler” to 
refer to a woman gossiper. The fol- 
lowing are typical popular sayings: 
“The still sow drinks the slop,” 
“Where spider webs grow, no beaux 
go,” and a “Whistling woman and a 
bleating sheep, the best property a 
man can keep.” 

There are also nicknames, peculiar 
place names, the names of towns, 
rivers, churches, schoolhouses, leg- 
ends, jingles, and riddles which make 
a fascinating study and are of special 
folklore significance. 

The following examples are illus- 
trative of Tennessee riddles: 

As I went across Cumberland Moun- 
tain I met a gang of people. 

Some were nick and some were nack 

And some had colors on their back. 

What kind of people were they? 

(Quail. ) 

Round as an apple and thin as a 
knife. 

Answer this riddle and I’ll be your 
wife. 

(A dime.) 

It has four legs and a foot and can’t 
walk. 

It has a head and can’t talk. 

(A bed.) 

As I was going down the road one 
day, I met old Nellie Gray. 

I ate her meat, I drank her blood, 
and threw her skin away. 

(A watermelon. ) 

Finally, one of the largest and 
most interesting divisions of folklore 
is that of superstitions and beliefs. 
These sayings as handed down 
through the ages have had a tremen- 
dous influence upon every phase of 
human life. Birth, marriage, death, 
seedtime and harvest, the rearing 
of children, the care of the sick, and 
some of the most trivial incidents of 
everyday life come within the range 
of these folk beliefs. 

Among the folk remedies, these 
are illustrative : 

To relieve indigestion, take a pow- 
der made of dried linings of chicken 
gizzards. To cure sleeplessness, 
place a dishpan filled with water un- 
der the bed. To cure nose bleed, 
place a pair of pothooks around the 
person’s neck. To cure a cold, put 


your head in a hollow tree where a 
polecat has been. To cure rheuma- 
tism, bury the feet in the ground for 
two hours each day. To cure sore 
throat, wear gold beads around the 
neck. To remove a wart, place the 
index finger on the wart, and repeat 
the names of three preachers. To 
cure a pain in the side, put an axe 
under the bed of a person who is suf- 
fering. To prevent headache, drink 
from a spring which flows to the 
sunrise. To cure the shingles, rub 
a black cat’s tail over the body. To 
stop a baby from slobbering, go to 
a brook, get a minnow, and let the 
baby suck the minnow’s tail. To 
cure frostbitten feet, set feet in cold 
spring water before sunrise. To cure 
earache, put polecat grease on a 
cloth, squeeze the grease out of the 
cloth, letting it drop in the affected 
ear. 

In addition, there are many good 
and bad luck omens, beliefs about 
death, lovers and marriage, signs of 
the zodiac, planting of crops, influ- 
ence of the moon, wishes, witchcraft, 
ete. 

There are numerous reasons for 
the collection and preservation of 
Tennessee folklore. A knowledge of 
folklore is of inestimable value to 
the historian in tracing and interpret- 
ing the progress of mankind and in 
the understanding of social relation- 
ships between groups and races. The 
theologian finds folklore materials 
helpful in tracing the origin and de- 
velopment of religious ceremonies 
and beliefs. The psychologist finds 
folklore useful in evaluating the 
thought processes of man throughout 
the history of civilization. Since 
much of our best literature has had 
its richest source in folklore, the 
teachers of English can make exten- 
sive use of folklore materials. The 
folk songs, ballads, tales, and legends 
have profoundly influenced and en- 
riched both English and American 
literature. The study of peculiar 
language expressions, and of words 
used in a provincial or dialectic 
sense in a given locality are impor- 
tant in the study of philology. 

The collection of folklore should 
be of special interest to the teachers 
of the state not only because of the 
opportunity for patriotic service but 
also because folklore materials can 
be used as a means of motivating the 
teaching of various subjects in the 


school curriculum. Contacting as 
they do every nook and corner in the 
state and realizing the importance 
of accuracy in research, the teachers 
of the state are better fitted than any 
other group to engage in this activity. 

Finally, the collection of folklore 
gives its own reward in the pleasure 
which comes to the collector. From 
my intimate contact with numbers of 
individuals who began folklore re- 
search largely as a matter of making 
a contribution, I have learned that 
folklore can become an absorbing 
hobby to the collector and also sheer 
delight to those giving the informa- 
tion. It is a fascinating leisure time 
project. 

s 


Pretest for High School Sociology 

(Continued from page fifty-nine) 
of America, by James Truslow 
Adams ; America’s Hour of Decision, 
by Glenn Frank; Choosing Your 
Life Work, by William Rosengarten ; 
Family Behavior, by Bess V. Cun- 
ningham. 

To build up such a reading list 
meant scouring the school library for 
all available material, commandeer- 
ing the personal libraries of the 
teachers, and buying additional books 
in lieu of the textbooks which would 
ordinarily have been required for the 
subject. 

The class was then told to browse 
through these books, each person 
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selecting one that looked or sounded 
attractive and deciding whether it 
was worth his reading. They were 
told that the amount of their read- 
ing was to be gauged only by their 
interest and that if they started a 
book and found it uninteresting they 
should not hesitate to quit it and try 
another. 

This was their introduction to a 
course in sociology. What happened 
next, how the teacher checked up on 
their reading, what kind of an ex- 
amination they were given at the 
end of the course, and how the teach- 
er graded them is another story. 


A Service in Student 
Government 


It is a far cry from the birch rod 
to the student court, but with the in- 
creasing democratization of the edu- 
cational system within the past few 
decades has come the realization that 
students, especially those in the 
secondary schools, are quite capable 
of assuming responsibility in con- 
ducting many phases of the govern- 
ment of their schools. 


As a direct result of the new em- 
phasis on training in character and 
citizenship through student partici- 
pation in the management of school 
affairs, the National -\ssociation of 
Student Officers was started in 1930 
by Superintendent Willis A. Sutton 
of Atlanta, Georgia, who was at that 
time president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The purpose of 
this group is to serve as a clearing- 
house for the exchange of ideas and 
information among schools which are 
carrying on systems of cooperative 
student government. The National 
Association of Student Officers func- 
tions under the guidance of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

That the plan 
Sutton was a sound one is indicated 
by the fact that the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers now has a 
membership of over one thousand 
student councils and other forms of 
self-government organizations which 
represent a total of over half a mil- 
lion students. School councils and 
other forms of self-government or- 


conceived by Dr. 


ganizations of secondary schools may 
affiliate with the National Associa- 
tion of Student Officers by paying an 
annual membership fee of one dollar 
and fifty cents and sending a copy of 
their constitution which outlines the 
system of student participation in the 
government of their school. If there 
is no written constitution, a short and 
concise statement describing the pro- 
gram of self-government which the 
school has developed should be sent 
instead of the constitution. 

Address communications to the 
Executive Secretary, National As- 
sociation of Student Officers, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conference on 
Elementary Education 


The N. E. A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals announces its Second 
Annual Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, to be held at New York University, 
New York City, July 1-15, 1938. For 
full details write Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
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[The editor wishes to offer apologies for an 
error that was made in the Rebewnry issue of 
Tue TENNESSEE TeacHeR. “The Rural Com- 
munity and Its Schools,” by Chas. D. Lewis, is 
published by the American Book Company 
rather than the World Book Company.] 


Youth Education Today, Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
N. E. A. Pp. 509. $2.00. 

On the factual side this volume 
gives us a commendably good picture 
of American youth, sixteen to 
twenty-four years in age and 
twenty millions strong in number. 
Only one in five, we note, is in school, 
less than two-thirds are employed or 
are housewives, and one in four (ap- 
proximately five millions) is unem- 
ployed. Seven out of ten come from 
homes of less than $2,500 total an- 
nual income. Jobs are scarce and 
getting more so, and those who do 
have work have no assurance their 
skills will be needed two decades 
hence. Youth is recruited increas- 
ingly from the duller population 
groups. In one generation the group 
above normal intelligence by present: 
day standards will decrease twelve 
per cent, while those below the 
median will increase nine per cent. 
Meantime we strive to raise our- 
selves by our ewn bootstraps by forc- 
ing the school age of increasingly 
uneducable numbers upward and de- 
laying almost a decade the age at 
which youth actively enters the work 
world of his elders. Where grand- 
dad at eighteen entered a lumber 
camp, youth today at the same age 
paddles leisurely in summer camp, 
continues longer in school, kills time 
and lives in automobiles, crowds the 
crime dockets, or lives off his parents 
and the community. 

Contrary to much popular opinion, 
youth is not radical. He, fortunately, 
sponsors no national youth move- 
ments such as have fed the totalitar- 
ian causes abroad; nor is he easily 
aroused over social movements that 
bewilder his parents. His real con- 
cerns are few and worthy—a secure 
job, a stable and happy home, reason- 
able success in meeting and getting 
along well with others, a satisfying 
use of leisure, a workable philosophy 
of living, and a chance to be a useful 
citizen in society. 


At this point the book gets lost in 
pedageese. It shifts from youth to 
the usual array of shibboleths—inte- 
gration, articulation, individuation, 
socialization — and how they love 
“dynamic.” What is a yearbook 
without these? And there are the 
same old principles printed in italics. 
It is worth the price of the book to 
see the boys bring the “guidance” 
and “counselling” machinery up-to- 
date. These sections will leave the 
practical administrator and his over- 
burdened teachers, whose social value 
is held in $1,000 or less esteem, tear- 
ing their hair. The fact that there 
are several million of us parents who 
may be contributing something to 
youth and that there are such stub- 
born facts as school politics, rebel- 
lious taxpayers, overworked and un- 
derpaid teachers, and a healthy skep- 
ticism relative to much of the ac- 
complishment of what. passes for 
progress in present-day secondary 
education is not evident in this 
volume. The school is and must be 
all things to all people even though 
it get increasingly messy in the 
process. 

Perhaps, however, you are more 
hopeful. By skipping over the 
philosophers, you will still find this 
a thought-provoking volume. It is 
rich in practical suggestions, as for 
example, its contention we should 
make much more extensive use of 
our ten billion dollars of school 
property, and that this extension 
should be both educational and social 
and should be primarily for other 
than day students. To this reader 
it is a stirring challenge to mobilize 
every available youth agency, public 
and private, religious and secular, 
and in these agencies to place in po- 
sitions of responsibility a larger ratio 
of outstanding personalities of the 
calibre of those who hitherto have 
attained eminence in exploiting our 
material resources. Human engi- 
neering beckons the pioneer spirit 
today, and primarily it must serve 
youth.—P. L. P. 


Home, James 


Drunk (to splendidly uniformed by- 
stander): “Shay, call me a cab, will ya?” 

Splendidly Uniformed Bystander: “My 
good man, I am not the doorman; I am 
a naval officer.” 

Drunk: “Aw right, then call me a boat, 
I gotta get home.”—Panther. 
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| Plan Now to Use Work- 

| books Next Year 
Workbooks Designed to Accompany 

| the Basally Adopted Texts 
Gates-Huber: THe Work-PLay Books 
Charters-Smiley-Strang: HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES 
Clark-Cushman: SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 
Ullman-Henry: New ELemMentary Latin, Revised 
Edmonson-Dondineau: Civics THrRouGH PROBLEMS 

| Canby-Opdycke-Gillum: Hic¢H ScnHoot ENGLISH 

| Hayes-Moon: Mopern History 

| * Beard-Beard: History oF THE UNiTED States, Revised 

+ Librarians; HAVE YOU WRITTEN FOR YOUR LIBRARY LIST BASED 

| ON THE STATE APPROVED WILSON CATALOGUE? 

| * 

| 

TRE MACMILLAN COMBARNY 

| 500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























New Books and 
ia e 

Materials Received 
First Steps in Weaving, by Ella V. 

Dobbs. Macmillan Co. Pp. 835. 

$1.00. 

A simple account of weaving proc- 
esses, intended for amateur weavers 
and for elementary school teachers. 
Peter and Nancy tn Australia, by 

Mildred H. Comfort. Beckley- 

Cardy Co. Pp. 320. $0.90. 

An informational reader, photo- 
graphically illustrated. describing 
varied scenes and living in Australia 
and adapted to intermediate grade 
maturity. 

High School and You, by |. T. Sim- 
ley, E. O. Melby, and H. C. Hand. 
Steward Publishing Co. (Santa 
Rosa, Calif.). Pp. 328. $1.48. 
An authoritative manual for high 

school beginners, junior high school 

students, and parents. Presents 
arguments why one should go to high 
school, what benefits should be de- 
rived, how the school is organized, 
and what is offered in its curriculum. 

A valuable addition for junior high 

school orientation courses or guid- 

ance programs. 


The Student Editor, by James W. 
Mann. Macmillan Co. Pp. 149. 
$1.00. 

A guidebook designed to give prac- 
tical assistance in editing school 
papers and magazines. 

Webster's Student Dictionary (for 
upper school levels). G. and C. 
Merriam Co. Pp. 1,001. $2.48. 
A new 57,000-vocabulary diction- 

ary derived from a thorough check 
on words found in textbooks and 
other sources for upper grade and 
secondary school level. Embodies all 
features found in modern student 
dictionaries. 

Gregg Typing (second edition com- 
plete), by R. P. Sorelle, H. H. 
Smith, W. R. Foster, and C. I. 
Blanchard. Gregg Publishing Co. 
Pp. 304. $1.60. 

A new manual embodying the lat- 
est pedagogical and technical ad- 
vances in learning to type. 

Senior English Activities, by W. W. 
Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, Emma 


Besig, and Gladys Borchers. 
American Book Co. Pp. 478. 
$1.40. 

Designed “to motivate correct, 


speaking and writing by leading pu- 


pils to feel the need of correct and 
forceful expression.” Follows the 
recommendations of the National 
Council of Teachers of English as 
published in An Experience Curric- 
ulum in English. 
Fit to Teach, Ninth Yearbook, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 


N. E. A. Pp. 276. $1.00 (paper- 
bound). 
This is a timely and detailed 


study of health problems of teachers. 
The report presents the facts regard- 
ing teachers’ health, causes of poor 
health, makes a thorough study of 
health practices among teachers, in- 
troduces two commendable sections 
on mental and spiritual health prob- 
lems, analyzes the school environ- 
ment from a health standpoint, and 
presents information on community 
and out-of-school health relation- 
ships. An especially valuable section 
relates to cooperative movements 
among teacher organizations for 
health service. 


The World of Music, by Charles B. 
Richter and others. Ginn and Co. 
Instructional materials for violin, 
cornet, and wood winds. Each, 


$0.85. 
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JUST PICTURE ME.. & 


“When our big Greyhound Super-Coach paused at 
that Indian trading post, I thought J was the only 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. Was 
my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump- 
Wah, and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my 
startled countenance! I'll bet the whole reservation 
will double up laughing when they see ¢/at one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just such 
thrilling surprises. It is packed with unique and 
pleasant incidents that you don’t seem to find, 
traveling any other way. There’s adventure, dis- 
covery—but with all the rough edges taken off. 


Picture yourself having fun on a Greyhound trip— 


.: oe 





this week, this spring, or this summer .. . for 
Greyhound is an every-season transportation, with 
healthful heat on cool days, fresh natural ventila- 
tion in warm weather, smooth riding always. 


And isn’t it fortunate that the best way to see 
America costs less! Greyhound fares are 25% to 
65% lower than rates for other types of travel! 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations ! 


Go by Greyhound, for your Spring Vacation or your 
Easter week-end. Get a preview of the pleasant,scenic 
travel you'll enjoy on a longer trip this summer. 
Remember, you can go three miles by Greyhound 
at the cost of driving a small car just one mile! 








The 


GREYHOUND 
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THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFORMATION 


Just write on the line below the place or places you're Eee to visit this spring or summer. Then mail 
this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn., for a bright pictorial 
travel booklet, also low rates and suggested routes. 


Information on trip to: — : ome eee — 
Name Sree sane eee I lace eee i sl fe eo —_ se 
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In the Spring the Young Man’s Fancy 
Seldom Turns to Life Insurance 


But in the Fall the Old Man’s Thoughts 


Always Turn to Life Insurance 














NOW, MORE THAN 3,000,000 POLICIES AND 
OVER $600,000,000 LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








The 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 















































